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BOOKBINDING & 
BOOK PRODUCTION 


BINDERIES AND PRINTING PLANTS DISCOVER 


JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAGS IDEAL FOR SHIPPING 


PRINTED MATTER AND SHIPPING AND STORING OF PLATES 
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The popular 


JIFFY 
Book Bags 


— the padded self 
contained shippers 
used for book shipments — now enter the graphic 
arts field. 


ee ea Widely used by publishers, department stores and mail 
order houses—binderies find them most useful for expediting 
shipments of specially bound books, presentations and other 
specialty work. They prove to be a tremendous time and 
labor saver in the split shipments of pamphlets, folders and 
small brochures. Orders which previously took weeks to 
pack and ship — are completed in a matter of days with 
JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAGS. 


JIFFY PADDED BAGS are also being used for shipping of 
plastic printing plates, newspaper mats, rubber plates and 
small printing cuts. The soft cushioning absorbs shocks, and 
the tough outer kraft is moisture-proofed to protect contents 
from damage due to moisture. In storing costly original 
copper engravings, JIFFY BAGS protect printing surface 
from dents and scratches — help prevent wood blocks from 
warping. 
No other packing materials required when Jiffy Padded 
Book Bags are used. No boxes — no corrugated board — no 
inside fillers. The entire packing operation is reduced to 3 
simple steps: 

1. Slip item into bag 

2. Fold down top of bag 

3. Staple or seal with tape 


That’s all there’s to it when you pack with JIFFY! 


; The simplicity of the packing operation and the fact that 
— por ine just one item — JIFFY BAG — is needed to complete the 
scab entire shipping operation, results in substantial savings in 
eA Be N.Y.C. time, labor and material costs. 


Ideal for split 
shipments of small 
folders, pamphlets 
etc. 


Available in 7 standard sizes — FREE samples on request. 


JIFFY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


362 FLORENCE AVENUE «+ HILLSIDE, N. J. 








FROM LIGHT CLOTH 


TO HEAVY ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


type ratchet assuring quiet operation, 
and a friction brake incorporated into 
this ratchet which means more accurate 


; ‘ cross cuts. Our bulletin describing this 
The Smyth No. 3 Cloth Cutter provides 


. ; efficient machine will be sent on request. 
accurate, efficient, safe cutting for every 


type of fabric from light cloth to heavy 

artificial leather. It has a new friction Sold by 
attachment making it unnecessary for the E. C. FULLER CO. 
Operator to exert manual pressure on gj 28 Reade St 
the cloth roll ...a new friction brake oneetnueemenn ie 
which promptly stops the knife when 


6, Queen Square 
the clutch is released ... a new silent London, W. C. 1, England 


SyANDARD OF THE WORLD 
S BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


ANUFACTURING CO. ° HARTFORD 6, CONN.. U.S.A. 
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The Exclusive Business Paper of the Industry Devoted to the Design & Manufacture of Books, Catalogs, Pamphlets, & Allied Products 


» special features 


Catalogs: Sources and Planning 
The Fifty Books of 1951 
Banding and Tying Devices for Pamphlet Binding - 
Padding Devices for the Bindery 
(Conclusion) 
Lithography Crowds Pen Ruling 
Basic Impositions for Pamphlet Binding 
(Part Two of a Series) 
Westward Moves Mechanization ___- 
Federal Regulations on Health, Pension, and Profit 
Plans on Benjamin Werne 
How To Get Help—And Hold It! 
Long Run on Bible Gets Roll Signal 
What's New in Silk Screen 
Only Two Copies—But Still a Long Run 
Getting Down to Cases 


} regular departments 


Graphic Arts Digest 
Reader's Service 
Gathered & Forwarded 
Touring the Supply Field 
News of the Month 


» publishing production 


Fifty Books: Comments, Comparisons, and Con- 
trasts, by John Begg of Oxford University Press; 
The Western Book Show; The Philadelphia Book 
Show; From Cover to Cover, Part IV, by Stefan 
Salter, Columbia Launches Graphic Arts Drive; 
Clinical Reports; Boston Society of Printers on 
N.Y. Visit . . . and lots more. Complete Con- 
tents appear on page Cat ete . 69 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


The machine shown on the cover is 
one of a battery of Smyth #12's 
equipped with an automatic feeder 
at John F. Cuneo Co., Chicago, Ill. 
"The gathered books are placed in a 
hopper and are pulled from the bot 
tom, a section at a time, and placed 
astride a saddle. A kicker shoves the 
section into the machine where 8 or 
fewer needles threaded with cotton or 
nylon punch through the section. The 
thread is caught up by hook-like 
loopers just as the needles emerge 
This operation is repeated until the 
entire book is tightly held togethe 
by a series of continuous thread."'— 
from Cuneo's Plan for a Good Book. 


Published the !0th of each month by BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION, at 3110 Elm Ave., Baltimore 11, Md. Address communi- 
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20, 1950 at the Post Office at Baltimore, Md., under act of March 3, 1879. Vol. 55, No. 4. Entire contents Copyright April 1952 by 
BOOKBINDING & BOOK PRODUCTION. No portion may be reprinted or quoted without permission of the Publishers. 
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0: erseas News 
Irly. A new school for the graphic 
ar s. the Instituto Rizzoli in Milan. 
weden. Platemballage of Malmo 
e developed Corona, a new device 
gned to overcome static. Several 
‘s are fixed to the printing press 
ve the troublesome paper sheets or 
. The tube, powered electrically, 
zes the air above the sheet and neu- 
izes the electrical charge. 
witzerland. The Swiss Master Book- 
lers’ Federation is applying a sys- 
of voluntary price control. Copies 
quotations on jobs are sent to the 
and checked. If mistakes 
found the member firm is advised. 
leration has powers to impose fines 
price cutting members. 


leration 


india. Fine white pulp for paper 
king is being produced from bagasse, 
rushed, juiceless sugar cane. Cellu- 
e Development Corporation of Eng- 
id is erecting other plants in India, 
izil, Mexico, and South Africa.! 


Proportion Calculator 

\ “Rapid Reading Ratio Scale” has 
‘n developed by photoengraver Ar- 
ir A. Zent. Considered “better than a 
le rule for figuring proportions” the 
dget is built of washable, durable, 
n-warping plastic. The circular Scale 
ig is 434” in diameter and carries a 
‘arithmic scale equal to that on a 
aight slide rule 25” long. The scale 

ic being used for permanent point-of- 

' advertising since it gives the name, 

dress, and phone number of the pho- 

ngraver.- 
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toys & Bookselling 
e economics of bookselling have be- 
me such that in order to exist at all. 
bookseller must devote at least one- 
| ird of his costly space and precious 
ie to the buying and selling of side- 
es. To those who do a substantial 
siness in juveniles, toys and games 
‘ the most logical tie-in. 
But there are difficulties: In storage 
ice 100 novels can fit comfortably on 
ckroom shelves that can barely hold 
o dozen games. Return privileges on 
ys and are limited. On the 
‘her hand the average life of a current 
‘ok is brief whereas the market for an 
tablished game or toy is perennial. 
toys there is a higher mark-up which 
akes it possible for stores to continue 
selling books. In addition many toy 
nianufacturers give a freight allowance.* 


games 


raphic Arts Digest 


New Equipment 

Jos. Gelb Co., N.Y.C., announced a 
new line-up and register table in sizes 
44x64”, 51x76”, and 62x84”... 

A new aniline press designed espe- 
cially for printing acetate film has been 
developed by Hudson-Sharp Machine 
Co:, Green Bay, Wis. All colors mount- 
ed around one impression cylinder. ... 

Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 
Newark, N. J., has developed a wet-and- 
dry bulb relative humidity recorder. It 
is shorter than a pencil and can be used 
either in the hand or mounted on a wall 
to determine the relative humidity. . . 

Consolidated Photo Engravers and 
Lithographers Equipment Co., Chicago, 
Ill., feature a new 18x22” darkroom 
camera said to handle 90% of the work 
of most engraving shops. . . 

Ortleb Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
has designed a motor-driven unit of its 
ink agitator for the new Miehle No. 29 
offset press. . . 

Western Felt Works, Chicago, Ill. is 
producing Westsorb felt pads _ for 
mounting printing and binding machin- 
ery to reduce machine and floor vibra- 
tion and maintain horizontal alignment. 
Pads are resistant to oils, greases and 
acids, do not deteriorate and do not 
break down under repeated impact.* 


Gravure Future 

A giant with unlimited possibilities has 
been created in the gravure industry. 
With the use of electronics, precision 
instruments and laboratory develop- 
ments the gravure industry can look 
forward to the photograph of any sub- 
ject being exact through measuring time 
and light; to photographic plates, film 
emulsions and sensitizers controlled to 
exacting elimination of 
carbon tissue; to cylinder etching con- 
trolled by a fraction of a second and to 


formulas; to 


printing speeds dependent only upon 
the mechanisms of cutting and folding 
signatures and units. 

Gravure Technical Assn., Amer. Assn. 
of Adv. Agencies, and Amer. Newsp. 
Publ. Assn. developing standard ink 
specifications and a color bar repro- 
duced from a standard density positive 
etched under standard conditions.® 


Composing Room 

Where some jobs have many pages to 
be handled by the compositors for re- 
vision or lock-up, a valuable time-saver 
is the storing of these pages in galley- 
racks on rollers. These carry all the 


needed pages and can be rolled into 
position alongside the working frame 
of the compositor, or the stone as de- 
sired. A valuable time-saver where 
manuals, catalogs, and the like are to 
be revised and relocked up for a re- 
print. 

A further use for rolling galley racks 
in large composing rooms is to have 
the proof boy periodically roll the 
galley rack alongside each machine 
and frame and pick up all the time 
matter, insert it in the rack and trans- 
port it all to the proof press to pull 
proofs. This saves many steps and al- 
lows operators and compositors to re- 
main at their work stations.® 


Employee Selection 

There are four types of tests which 
can—and should—be given to all those 
desiring to enter the printing industry. 
They are (a) a basic intelligence test, 
such as some Binet intelligence test 
combination; (b) a manual dexterity 
test, such as the Minnesota Mechanical 
Ability test; (c) a personality test, 
such as the Aspects of Personality test. 
to determine whether he is an extrovert 
or an introvet, and, finally (d) a test 
similar to the Government’s Junior 
Professional Assistant test, to deter- 
mine executive knowledge and ability.’ 


Fair Labor Rules 


Although most employers know that 
the minimum wage has been raised to 
75 cents an hour from 40 cents, a size- 
able minority has failed to observe the 
requirement when paying some em- 
ployees. 

Even extensive overtime pay 
violations have been found. Time and 
one-half for all hours worked in ex- 
cess of 40 in the workweek, except in 
specific cases, should be paid. 

Child-labor requirements set a mini- 
mum for occupations designated haz- 
ardous. Employment of boys and girls 
of 14 and 15 is permitted in a few 
types of jobs—such as office and sales 
work—under strict restrictions on hours 
and working conditions.® 


more 


All summaries from March issues unless 
otherwise noted. 


1. British & Colonial Printer 
Photoengravers Bulletin 
Publishers Weekly 

Printing 

Printing Equipment Engineer 
Inland Printer 
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We break it open 


to show good adhesion 
at every place... 


HEAD BAND ADHESION 
BACK BONE ADHESION 
JOINT ADHESION 


END SHEET ADHESION 


Moc st aie aS SE! = 


COVER ADHESION 


Consistently good on all papers and fabrics 
with American Adhesives. Gluing up 

and Lining up Flexible glues, Solv-Tex*, Syntho”*, 
Casing in Pastes, Brackett and case making 


glues, Akton* and Akolin* Synthetics. Many 


millions of books of ever e have prov Enjoy HAPPY BOOKS! The kind tha! 
boo y typ proven have backs, joints, and sides so per- 


' fect they never need a repair and 
the efficiency and economy of these products. they keep their new look longer in use 


ame VLLGELE Hawa CLL ALIA 


Va ee 


* Trodemork 


13th Street & 3rd Avenue, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 SOuth 8-9046 
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\EETTERS 


Price Control 


Q. |: is difficult for me to determine 
st how government pricing con- 
»ls apply to my business since our 
ork is all special binding. I do 
tice that B&BP’s February article 
p. 35) says that small binderies 
e exempted from any price con- 
ol by terms of GOR 8 if their total 
lume of business is less than 
0,000 annually. Does this also 
ean such businesses are exempt 
nder CPR 121 also? If so, 1 would 
e so classified and could advance 
1y prices without the red tape of 
soing through some government 
fice. 

H. H. N. 

A, “Section 3. Exemptions,” of CPR 
21 states that if the total gross 
sales in 1950 of binding services 
lid not exceed $50,000 then you 
ire exempt from GOR 8 and CPR 
121. 

To get a copy of the “Ceiling 
Price Regulation 121. Printing, 
Printed Products” write to the Office 
‘f Price Stabilization, Washington, 
). C., or apply at your regional 
fice. 


Trans Gel & Filmotype 


Q. Please give address of Trans Gel 
‘roducts, Inc., and Filmotype Corp., 
entioned in B&BP February issue. 

E. T. Weiss 
Weiss Manufacturing Co. 
Monroe, Mich. 

A. ‘rans Gel Products, Inc., 212-40 
imaica Ave., Queens Village, N. Y. 
ilmotype Corp., 60 W. Superior 
t.. Chicago 10, Tl. 


Si 


Screen Presses 


Q. 'n reference to your March article 
n Silk Screen Printing Processes, 
lease give us the name and ad- 
lresses of the McCormick and Law- 
on Presses. 

Anprew M. MARSHALL 
Purchasing Dept. 

Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc. 
Fall River, Mass. 

A. The McCormick silk screen printing 

press is manufactured by Scotts of 

Hamilton, 68 King St. East, Hamil- 
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READERS’ SERVICE 
by FRANK MYRICK, EDITOR 








ton, Ontario, Canada. The Lawson 
press is made by Lawson Printing 
Machine Co., 4446 Olive St., St. 
Louis, Mo. We have asked the com- 
panies to send you _ descriptive 
literature. 


Duo-Tang Fasteners 
Q. We are producing some low price 
loose leaf covers and would like to 
know the name of the manufacturer 
of supplier of a fastener known as 
the Duo-Tang Fastener. 
Rosert D. Dittey, Gen. Mer. 
Modern Arts Cover Mfg. Co. 
2703 East Grand Ave. 
Des Moines 17, lowa 
A. Duo-Tang Fasteners are manufac- 
tured by the Ellingsworth Mfg. Co., 
Inc., 200 S. Peoria St., Chicago 7, 
Ill. Prong fasteners of various sizes 
and types are made by the Wilson 
Jones Co., 3300 Franklin Blvd., Chi- 
cago 24, Ill. 


Reinhardt Disc Ruling Machine 


Q. Where can we purchase parts for 
our Reinhardt Disc ruling machine? 
FraNnK McGuinness, Sup. Printing 
New Jersey State Prison 
Trenton 6, N. J. 

A. Parts for the Reinhardt Disc ruling 
machine may be purchased from the 
Altair Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam 
St., New York, N. Y. 


Marsh End Paper Machine 

Q. Please give the address of the Marsh 
Co. makers of reinforcing, tipping 
and endsheet making machines? 

Davio HARTMAN, Vice-president 

L. H. Jenkins 

Broad and Allison Sts. 

Richmond 20, Va. 

A, The Marsh End Paper Machine has 
not been manufactured for a num- 
ber of years. It was originally made 
by Marsh of Ginn & Co., and then 
a number of models were manufac- 
tured by the Dexter Folder Co. In 
the used-machinery market, we 
learned, these machines are quite 
rare. 

Among the endpapering machines 
on the market at present are: Mar- 
resford Universal Tipping Machine, 

made by Marresford Machine Co., 






3880 Ridge Road West, Rochester 
13, N. Y.; the Simplex, made by 
Robertson Bros., Inc., 438 Pearl St., 
New York 38, N. Y.; and two for- 
eign makes, the Sulby Tipping and 
Endpapering machine imported by 
Hambro Machinery Division, 17 E. 
45th St.. New York 22, N. Y., and 
the Brehmer End-Paper Machine by 
Altair Machinery Corp., 55 Vandam 
St.. New York 13, N. Y. 


Directory 


Q. Is there a directory of bookbinders 
in the U.S.? 
E. A. Peterson, General Mgr. 
George F. Cram Co. 
730 E. Washington St. 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana 
A. There is no directory listing of book- 
binders in the U.S. The Graphic 
Arts Publ. Co., 608 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, IIl., publishes several 
regional directories called Printing 
Trades Blue Book. These list the 
printers, publishers, electrotypers, 
binders, etc. The books cost from 
$10 to $15 each. 


Hot Melt 


Q. Could we have the address of the Du 
Pont division making the “hot-melt” 
synthetic adhesive for automatic 
Perfect Binding Machines? 

A. SCHWEIZER 
Martini S. A. 
Frauenfeld, Switzerland 

A. The address is E. I. Du Pont de 

Nemours & Co., Finishes Div., 1616 

Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


STROMBECK PRESS, INC. 


Moline, Illinois 


| received the February issue of the 
BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRO- 
DUCTION magazine today, and as is 
my habit, | have gone through it and 
have written to the various companies 
whose ads have offered information 
which | think can be of use to us. 

| am not in the habit of writing 
editors, criticizing their magazines 
one way or the other, but | feel that 
it is only fair to write you at the same 
time to tell you what a nice cover this 
issue has. Most trade magazines (and 
| suppose it is all right since what 
sells the magazine is what is between 
the covers) don't seem to put too 
much thought on the cover. But this 
last one of yours surely puts the read- 
er in a good state of mind that car- 
ries over when running through the 
rest of the magazine. 


Vernon M., Strombeck 
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what everyone 
connected with publishing 


should know! 


. . . being an illustrated story showing the 
various processes required to transform raw 

cotton into a finished bookbinding fabric — a 64-page book 
— suitably bound in Holliston Sturdite, yours for the asking. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC., Nnorwooon, mass. 


NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO Manufacturers of BOOKBINDING FABRICS * Tracing Cloths » Coated and 
Impregnated Fabrics + Insulating Cloth Base + Rubber Hollands - Map 
Cloth + Photo Cloth + Reinforcing Fabrics + Sign, Label and Tag Cloths 
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fathered and 


Paper Supply & Price 


Overall paper and paperboard produc- 
tion has continued to skyrocket with 
26,000,000 tons manufactured in 1951. 
The previous record was 24,377,000 
tons in 1950. For the past dozen years 
the annual statistical summaries given 
out by such agencies as the American 
Paper and Pulp Assn. report the same 
cheerful news: tonnage production is 
going up. 

This is good news, of course. but 
don’t blame the book designer and pub- 
lisher if he feels there’s no cause for 
shouting and celebration. While book 
paper is certainly not in short, critical 
supply neither can it be considered 
plentiful. Book papers take a very 
smill percentage of general paper pro- 
duction and the astronomical increases 
in paper tonnage are not quickly re- 
flecied in the amount and quality of 
payer available for books, pamphlets, 
cat logs, and similar graphic arts prod- 
uci-. While production goes up, so does 

imption and the demand for paper 

nues to rise. It seems that the pa- 
per mills are in a race, constantly try- 
ing to keep their production ahead of 
the industry’s consumption. 

‘liere is a second reason for the cool- 
ness with which publishers and binders 
are prone to greet new statistics on 
paper production. Granted that rec- 
ord. are broken each year, but where is 
the logical reduction in price? In only 
two years—1950 and 1951—the whole- 
sale price of all papers has risen by 
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20%. It is possible that increased pre- 
duction of paper will ward off the price 
blow which many publishers fear. Pa- 
per is the stuff of life for the book in- 
dustry and both designer, publisher, 
and book buyer would be quite un- 
happy if the cost situation forced a re- 
treat to lighter weights and cheaper 
grades. Good paper, well printed and 
bound, is a joy to the craftsman’s heart 
and a delight to the reader. Let us: hope 
the increases in paper production will 
enable our industry to keep using the 
best that is available. 


Re: CMP Reg. 5: Wire, Plates 


Binders, printers and publishers may 
now apply the allotment symbol MRO 
or the rating DO-MRO to their delivery 
orders for steel stitching wire regard- 
less of accounting practices, according 
to the National Production Authority. 
The action in classifying steel stitching 
wire as “operating supplies” was taken 
because some users carried these wires 
as operating supplies and some did not. 
The amendment eliminated the  in- 
equality. Purchases made under the 
amendment neede not be charged to the 
purchaser’s MRO under CMP Reg. 5 if 
the purchaser did not include the wire 
so purchased in computing his MRO 
quota. 

The Regulation was also amended so 
that printing plates are added to Sched- 
ule 1. This action makes it impossible 
to apply the DO-MRO priority rating to 
obtain printing plates. The change was 
made because since printing plates were 


orwarded 


classified as operating supplies to their 
owners, a situation arose where all such 
order plates could carry the rating and 
the priority became ineffective. The 
availability of metal for printing plates 
will not be affected by the action. 


Overseas Intelligence 


Australia is cutting down on imports 
from Britain in bookbinding machinery 
and to a lesser extent on bookbinding 
cloth. 

Britain: Much discussion surrounds 
the Archbishop of Canterbury’s remark 
in reference to the mounting cost of 
printing: “Very soon we shall become 
an illiterate people.” The complaint was 
partly aimed at the greater influence 
of television and radio on school chil- 
dren. 

Denmark: 642% of the country’s 
printing industry is devoted to books. 

Holland: Book production for the 
first 11 months of 1951 amount to 6,016 
titles—an increase of 17 over the corre- 
sponding previous period! 

Germany: Because book sewing ma- 
chines are not manufactured yet in 
Western Germany, numerous adhesive 
binding systems have been introduced 
(see B&BP °51, May p. 40). Newest: 
Hanseat, applicable to books up to 
1334” high and 25%” thick, designed 
for use in small and medium binderies. 

German export in letterpress ma- 
chines amounted to 3,298 units, in com- 
posing machines 472 units during 1950. 
Italy and Brazil have been large cus- 
tomers. 





Tue estimated $100,000,000 spent 
each year on the production of cata- 
logs is a sizeable business, yet to many 
people in the bindery, it is a complete 
mystery. Everyone, for example, is 
fully aware of how the conveyor belt 
operates between the fiction author and 
the reader: the writer submits his 
manuscript to an agent, the agent sub- 
mits to the publisher, the publisher to 
the printer, the printer to the binder, 
and then the completed book to the 
bookseller and ultimately to the con- 
sumer-reader. Since the sequence of 
production is so standardized, each link 
in the belt understands its function and 
performs it well. The problems of the 
writer are of no concern to the binder, 
nor does the printer worry about the 
function of the agent. Each is a spe- 
cialist in his field. 

Such simplicity, however, is not to 
be found in the production of catalogs. 
There are no clear lines of demarcation, 
and there is no commonly accepted 
procedure by which the manufacture 
of a product can bring his catalog 
quickly and efficiently to the consumer. 
Some plants receive carefully prepared 
specifications in which every minute de- 
tail has been skillfully worked out in 
advance. Such jobs are usually a de- 
light for the plant may then concentrate 
its skill upon the proper completion of 
the job. 

On the other hand many plants re- 
ceive orders for the production of cata- 
logs which are, to begin with. badly 
written, incompetently edited, poorly 
organized, and for which the type of 
binding chosen is obviously unfit to per- 
form its function and altogether unsuit- 
able. This is serious, for the best con- 
tent, in an inferior setting will suffer, 
just as does a quality engine mounted 
on a weak frame. What can the cus- 
tomer and producer do to avoid such a 
Fate? 

Too often the binder is silent and 
does only what is asked of him. After 
all, “the customer is always right.” Un- 
fortunately the net result of such an at- 
titude is the near-chaos which has fre- 
quently characterized catalog manufac- 
ture. 

The reason is self-evident: a catalog 
is a product of the graphic arts indus- 
try. yet it is “authored” by manufac- 
turers of machinery and other goods 
who cannot be expected to fully under- 
stand the possibilities of printing and 
binding to achieve maximum effective- 
ness. It is the manufacturer’s unfamili- 
arity with the graphic arts which ac- 
counts for the poor quality of so many 
catalogs, whether they be hard cover 
books or 4-page folders. 

Then what else can the catalog pro- 
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ducer do? Many plants are reluctant to 
adopt the alternative course for they 
feel they are not qualified, nor in any 
position, to make appropriate criticisms 
or suggestions regarding the customer's 
catalog. Instead of realizing that they 
are in a position to be of great service 
to the customer, they tend to sit back 
and say. “We will do whatever the cus- 
tomer tells us, good or bad.” 


Getting the business 


In the catalog field, more than in any 
other in book production, those com- 
panies prosper which can offer the most 
to the customer. Those which sit back 
idly and look upon catalogs as nothing 
but an occasional plum which may fall 
in their laps do not get very far. 

By understanding the function of the 
catalog just a bit more, the plant can 
put itself in a position to be of consid- 
erable value to the customer. It is the 
intention of this series of articles to re- 
view those aspects of catalog-function 
and catalog-production which the cata- 
log printers and binders should know in 
order to serve the customer efficiently. 

Generally speaking, the design. lay- 
out and manufacturing decisions and 
specifications may come from any one of 
four groups: 1) The catalog sponsor's 
private staff. 2) The catalog specialist. 
3) The creative printer, binder or book 
manufacturer. 4) The catalog sponsor 
who has only an occasional order. 

(1) Private catalog sponsor’s staff: 
The larger corporations, which must 
parts manuals, technical 
literature, price lists, advertising ma- 
terials, etc., frequently have publica- 
tions divisions which supervise the pro- 


also issue 


duction of catalogs. Usually under the 
guidance of the advertising department, 
and with sizeable appropriations on 
hand, the staffs are quite large and ex- 
pert. The trained and thoroughly com- 
petent employees may do all the edit- 
ing, photographing, artwork, etc. within 
the company offices. The department 
makes its own specifications, usually 
knowing exactly what it 
achieve, and then submits the job to the 
printer and binder for completion. 

(2) Catalog specialist: A number of 
independent advertising agencies and 


wants to 


public relations specialists have si ifs 
which concentrate on the preparatio 
copy, illustration, design, etc. for any 
printed material which the custo ner 
may need. They maintain groups of 
layout men, photographers, art.sts, 
technical writers, and other neces: ary 
personnel to do the complete de-ign 
and specification of the catalog for the 
customer. They work with the custo ner 
in the preparation of the material, .nd 
then sublet the actual printing «nd 
binding. 

(3) Creative Printer, Binder or Book 
Manufacturer: Since catalog production 
can be such an important source of 
revenue, some plants that specialize in 
this work now maintain facilities for 
complete design and production. They 
set the composition, make necessary 
engravings, furnish paper, print, bind, 
and deliver. Some also do copywriting 
and even photography, while others pre- 
fer to leave these to the customer or to 
sublet them. 

(4) The occasional order: This prob- 
ably accounts for the bulk of the cata- 
log orders. The small and medium-size 
business concern which may _ publish 
one catalog a year, or even every ten or 
fifteen years, is typical. The company 
has no need for independent design and 
production facilities and feels that its 
requirements are too small to warrant 
placing the entire design and produc- 
tion job with a trade service or book 
manufacture. The responsibility for he 
successful production of the catalog is 
frequently left to the company prvsi- 
dent or sales manager who then «p- 
proaches the printer or binder. ‘| he 
specifications may or may not be le- 
tailed, but invariably they could be ‘m- 
proved if the printer and the bin ‘er 
were consulted on specific problems re- 
garding production and use of the cxta- 
log. 

It is in this last group that the pla: t’s 
skills and talents are especially need :d. 
He must have a more definite uncer- 
standing of the requirements and po-si- 
bilities of catalog production so that he 
can make the appropriate suggesti ns 
to help the customer. 

These requirements and _ possibili ies 
may fall into four general classes: 
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)} Planning 
)} Design 
} Production 
} Distribution 
ince these four aspects of catalog 
duction are understood, the book- 
der, because of his broader experi- 
e in the final production of printed 
tter, can be of the greatest assistance 
his customer. The publisher of the 
ilog relies upon him to present his 
log, which is both sales tool and 
stige creator, in the most effective 
| functional form. 


anning 
e catalog serves as an aid to the con- 
t of business. Its primary function 
to give information on a company’s 
ducts to the potential purchaser. 
information supplies must enable 
1 to judge the value of the product to 
1, and at the same time encourage 
1 to buy the product or service be- 


offered. 


(he type of information given, the 
to which the customer-purchaser 
| put the catalog and the informa- 
the frequency of issue, and the 
ure of the job the catalog has to 
form—all these will influence the de- 
1 and layout of the printed page, the 
ice of paper, and the style of bind- 
and the cover material. 
he purpose of the catalog should be 
rly defined in the product-manufac- 
‘s mind. Obviously the majority of 
logs are made to show the products 
‘h are available for sale. Subsidiary 
poses may include such items as 
‘ral goodwill, helping the purchaser 
luct his business so that the pur- 
se of certain products will be en- 
raged, preparing the groundwork for 
understandings and misinformation 
ire calls by salesmen, counteracting 
irding the product, and so forth. 
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Having decided the purpose of the 
catalog the next step is to determine 
who will use it and in what fashion. Is 
the catalog destined for the man in the 
office or in the factery? Will it be used 
in a file with other product catalogs, or 
will it be carried by the customer-pur- 
chaser on the job? 

It can be easily seen at this point how 
ultimate use determines the production 
method. A catalog which will be car- 
ried on the job may have to be designed 
to fit the coat pocket of the purchaser 
or to occupy a minimum of space in a 
field office. Another catalog which will 
rest in a product file should be 84% x 
11” for easy filing, and not a bulky, 
troublesome 14”x20”. If the catalog is 
to be consulted daily and over a period 
of time, it should be bound with a dur- 
able cover. If it is to be replaced every 
few months, an ordinary paper cover 
would serve as well. The conclusion is 
clear: the purpose of the catalog deter- 
mines the way it will be produced. 


Editorial content 


Having understood the purpose of the 
catalog and the use to which it will be 
put, it is necessary to decide what types 
of information will be useful to the 
product-purchaser. 

Again generally speaking, for there 
are as many variations as there are 
catalogs, there are three rough classes 
of required information: 

1) On the product 

2) On service 

3) On the company 

The best test for such information is 
to ask the questions which would occur 
to the potential purchaser: 


On the product 


—What is the product being offered? 
—What does it do? 
—How does it operate? 


—What is its production rate? 
pacity ? 
What is it made of? 
How is it put together? 
In what sizes, styles, and weights is 
it available? 
How long will it last? 
Under what 
used ? 


conditions can it be 


What have other users thought of it? 
—How can it be used or assembled with 

other products? 

-What does it cost? 

—What does it look like? 

Not all of the questions would refer 
to all products, and there would be 
many products for which different in- 
formation would be required. The heart 
of the matter is that the information 
given must be careful, and of impor- 
tance to the product-purchaser. 


Service data 


Once the product is purchased what 

may the customer expect from the 

manufacturer? To supply this informa- 

tion one may assume questions such as 

these to rise in the mind of the prod- 

uct-purchaser: 

—How are the products to be ordered, 
shipped, and charged? 

—Will the installation be supervised? 

—Is there any sort of guarantee? 

—What facilities are offered for the 
maintenance and repairs of the prod- 
ucts? 

—Where may parts be purchased and 
how installed? 


Company information 


In addition to “selling” the product 
many catalogs are also designed to 
“sell” the company. There are many 
ways of doing this, depending upon the 
specific problem faced by the business. 
In cases of long-established companies. 
for example, it may be advantageous to 
present the company’s years of experi- 
ence in the field. In addition, the com- 
pany may want to demonstrate its fa- 
cilities, its general policies regarding 
customer relationships and its ways of 
dealing with various problems. Where 
are its branches and distributors? If 
the company officials are well known in 
the industry, should their names be 
mentioned? Does the company produce 
other materials which may not belong 
in this particular catalog but still may 
be of interest to the product-purchaser ? 

The answers to these questions, once 
assembled, edited, and properly classi- 
fied, will, with the illustrative material, 
form the contents of the catalog. 


(Next Month: Designing the Catalog) 
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A B&BP Equipment Review 


Banding and Tying Wevices for the Bindery 


[© sIMPLEst and most common op- 
eruiions in the bindery, associated with 
the preparation of material for ship- 
meat to the customer, are banding and 
tying. Banding consists of wrapping 
an! sealing a band of paper around a 
sheaf of pages or packages of pam- 
phiets, and the word “tying” is self- 
explanatory. Both operations have usu- 
ally been done by hand in the bindery 
bu! even these are gradually being 
mechanized, though not to the extent 
that may be found in the highly com- 
plex packaging machines used by some 
edition binderies for packing book club 
editions and similar standard items. 

fhree pieces of banding equipment 
may be seen in binderies. These are 
manufactured by C. F. Anderson & Co.., 
Printers Finishing & Mfg. Co., and Fred 
Renz & Sons. The “Lightning Bander” 
made by Printers Finishing & Mfg. Co. 
is similar in principle to the Anderson 
“Speedo” described here. No informa- 
tion is on hand regarding the availabili- 
ty and performance of the “Lightning 
Bander.” 

Three tying machines are used com- 
monly.in trade and pamphlet binderies. 
These are the Bunn, the Felins, and the 
Saxmayer. 

Heavier tying machines using copper 
wire or steel strapping are manufac- 
tured by such companies as the Wire- 
tyyr Corporation, Hawthorne, N. J.; 
Sicnode Steel Strapping Co., Chicago, 
li!.; and Gerrard Steel Strapping Co. 
Since these are designed primarily for 
heavy work such as skids of printed 
sheets, packages of magazines or other 
m.terials which must-undergo consider- 
ale handling in shipping or storage, 
thy will be discussed in detail in fu- 
tue “Equipment Reviews” devoted to 
po kaging equipment. Various types of 
tave sealing, carton sealing, and circu- 
lar sealers will also be reviewed in fu- 
tue issues. 


Cc. F. Anderson & Co. 

The “Speedo” bariding press is a 
coipact table-model machine weighing 
about 40 pounds and quite simple in 
construction. It may be carried from 
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"Speedo" Banding Press 


place to place and need not be riveted 
to a table. The “Speedo” can compress 
and band packages up to 12%” in 
thickness, with a maximum size of 6” x 
91%”. The widest paper band that can 
be used is 31%” wide. 

The paper band is first placed upon 
a narrow platform that is about 15” 
long, and the sheets or booklets are 
then stacked between the open jaws. 
When the right number are in place, 
the operator pulls the lever which com- 
presses the jaws of the banding press. 
The compressed jaws then lock auto- 
matically and the operator can then 
pull up the paper band and seal the 
package with gummed tape. To release 
the compressed package the hand lever 
is pulled up, and the locked jaws open 
to permit easy removal of the package. 


“Saxmayer" bundler and tyer 


National Bundle Tyer Co. 


Over 30 standard and special models 
of the “Saxmayer“ machine are avail- 
able with bundle capacities ranging 
from 5” to 15” in height. Special-pur- 
pose machines are manufactured to or- 
der. The standard models produce one 
loop with a bow knot. No foot pedal or 
hand lever is necessary for as the par- 
cel is passed oved the table the machine 
trips automatically for the tie. If a 
cross tie is desired the parcel is put 
through for the second time, thus mak- 
ing two separate knotted strings. 

The machines may use either twine, 
braid, tape or sisal. The size of the cot- 
ton twine that may be used ranges from 
4 ply to 16 ply. When the size of the 
twine, braid, or tape is changed, it is 
necessary to change the knotter bill, 
all the parts being available as stock 
items. 

Some of the models are available 
with an automatic bundle compressing 
attachment with which the pressure may 
be varied at will. The packer can be 
disengaged for bundles not requiring 
compression. 

The machines are available with legs 
or table base. 


B. H. Bunn Company 


Single, double, triple, or cross wraps 
and ties may be made on the Bunn with- 
out the need for any machine changes 
or adjustment. The maximum size of 
the parcel is 12” in height. There is no 
minimum limitation or any limits as to 
the shape of the material to be tied. 

From 6 to 16 ply cotton twine may be 
used without requiring any change in 
the feeding mechanism. 

The parcel is placed upon the feed 
table and the tying mechanism as actu- 
ated by a foot pedal. The looping op- 
eration ceases and the knot is made 
when the foot is lifted from the pedal. 

The machine is mounted on heavy- 


duty casters and can be moved about 
the plant. 


(Please to turn next page) 




























































































































































































































































































































Fred Renz & Sons, Ine. 


The “Automatic Filler Banding Ma- 
chine” is a high speed, production 
piece of equipment with a claimed 
banding speed of 2.500 or more fillers 
per hour. The machine finds its best 
market in the banding of loose leaf 
filler 
items. 

Widths of the bands on all machines 
may range from 31%” to 6”. The thick- 
ness of the fillers may be from 1 to 150 
sheets. 

Only one operator is needed to feed 
the fillers into sectional pockets. There 


pages and similar stationery 


are 12 pockets mounted on a conveyor 
which stops intermittently to allow the 
operator to place the fillers. A pres- 
sure fork presses and holds the filler 
together and flat while flapper banding 
arms fold, press, and rub together the 
glued bands. A hopper automatically 
opens, allowing the fillers to drop upon 
a receiving conveyor in counts of six, 
twelve, or any other number. 

The length of the machine is 8 ft. 
21%”; width, 3 ft.: height, 4 ft.; ship- 
ping weight. approximately 1900 
pounds. 


Felins Tying Machine Company 

Three models of the Felins Pak-Tyer 
are manufactured to take bundles with 
a maximum height of 6”, 10”. and 16”. 
They will take any width or length. All 
of the models are available with either 
automatic table trip or foot pedal. The 
machines are mounted on heavy duty 
rolling casters. 

The machine makes one single tight 
tie with each operation. A cross tie is 
made by putting the bundle through for 
a second single cross tying. From 3 ply 








Felins Pak-Tyer 


to 24 ply cotton twine is fed from the 
spool which is above the machine. No 
adjustments are necessary in changing 
from one size of thread to another. The 
weight of the machine is about 250 
pounds, 


* Padding Devices 


Two additional units in the padding 


equipment field (see B&BP, Feb. °52, 
p: 47) have been reported to B&BP. as 
follows: 


Hoffman Manufacturing Co. 


The “Magic Pad” padding press. dis- 
tributed by Turner Printing Machinery, 
Inc., Cleveland, Ohio, comes in both 
12 and 18 inch widths. There are no 
screws to turn, or nuts to tighten. The 
paper to be padded is placed on the 
aluminum base of the press and then 
the upper aluminum plate is put on 
top of the paper. Hand pressure is 





“Magic Pad" Padding Press 


applied on the plate which then locks 
automatically to the steel upright rods. 
The paper is held solidly in place ready 
for the application of glue. The manu- 
facturer claims that up to 200 pounds 
of pressure can be applied with the 
hands. Once the press is set it cannoi 
be released accidentally. To release the 
pressure the extended side lever are 


lifted. 


K. J. Dollahite Co. 
The Presto Pad-O-Rack is a floor 


model supported on a heavy cast-iron 
base, with heavy duty ball bearing rub- 
ber-faced rollers which may be locked. 
The base has space for an auxiliary 
clamp, and two half-gallon crocks for 
the padding compound and for water 
and brush. 

Sheets are stacked against the back- 
door guide and also to the right or 
left if necessary. Two stacks of equal 
or different heights may be padded at 
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the same time. Maximum width of the 
paddling area is 22”. Maximum height 
of the padded stack is 40”. After the 
stock is stacked, it can be clamped and 
the rack swung into padding position 
in 10 seconds. 

22,000 sheets of 16-lb. stock may be 
padded at the same time (padding (i- 
mensions not to exceed 11”) or 11,000 
22-inch sheets. 

The special advantage of this pad- 
ding rack is that it may be loaded <di- 
rect from the paper cutting machine 
and unloaded anywhere in the plant 


Lithography Crowds Pen Ruling 


To a limited extent ledger sheets ad 
columnar forms are now being repro- 
duced by lithography instead of rulin 
This development in the production «| 
accounting and business forms has | 
duced the price of standard forms, but 
due to the high initial expense in plat 
making offset has not been tried fo: 
other than regular forms. 

Litho-ruling, a trade-mark registere: 
by C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21st S 
Long Island City 1, N. Y., is a print 
reproduction of pen rule, breaking the 
pen ruled line into a series of fine lines 
to achieve a tone line. It is claimed 
that “litho-ruled lines are more un 
form and the inks are unaffected by 
erasures or accidental wetting.” Th: 
“lines won't run or smear . . . won’! 
bleach out from common ink eradica 
tors.” The sheets are produced in tw: 
colors, medium brown and soft green. 
each chosen specifically to reduce ey: 
fatigue. 

The forms are printed on standard 
offset machines, previously in use al 
Sheppard. Depending on the size of th 
final product, some forms are run tw: 
or three up to take maximum advantag: 
of press capacity. White forms ar 
printed on sub. 28 ledger paper, bu! 
printed on sub. 28 rag ledger paper. 

Sheppard has retained its ruling dé 
partments since only the largest-sellin; 
forms lend themselves to litho produ 
tion. The expense of two plates, one fo 
each color, plus two runs through th: 
press make the initial cost of offset pri 
duction higher than in ruling. 

Sheppard is the manufacturer of Ces 
co loose-leaf equipment. 


wo 6 ® 


Col. E. W. Pater, Kingsport Press 
Kingsport, Tenn., and ArtHurR Rk 
TREANOR of the National Productio 
Authority were two of 188 business me: 
honored March 12 in Washington, D. ( 
with Certificates of Service for thei 
contribution to the Defense Program. 





ss§Ricut Man For THE Ricut Jos” 
was the subject of a highly interesting 
talk by Talbot S. Hamlin, of the Hu- 
man Engineering Laboratory before the 
Bookbinders’ Guild of New England, 
f bruary 15, the Parker House, Boston. 
Hamlin intimated that the problem 
wus the biggest that everyone faces, not- 
that it is something that has “fazed” 
people for centuries. 
How is it you can do some things 
wll and other things badly? What we 
trying to do is to find out some 
ngs about people. There isn’t any 
swer.’ I like to think of it as a new 
dsnension. Intelligence action testing 
i new development. It all started at 
ut the start of the First World War. 
ltelligence tests had been done to some 
ent. A lot of psychologists during 
war tried to find out: What is this 
kind of guy good at? Can this fellow 
rason? After the war came a develop- 
nt, going a little further.” 
(he speaker mentioned in detail the 
thod used by the General Electric 
in Lynn in connection with making 
correct lights. The thought occurred 
lack O'Connor of that company, aris- 
from the analysis of metals and 
iss: Isn’t there some way you could 
alyze the people who work in the 
plant? One of his hobbies was collect- 
ing puzzles. Some people liked different 
ids of puzzles. He started with the 
sic Army test. They worked out a 
plan to make up a sample digest which 
uld show what kind of work some 
d slower than others. 


Assembly tests 


lhe speaker showed a tray with 100 
iall holes in which girls had been 
ked asked to put three pins in one 

liole, as quickly as possible. Some could 

it in 54% minutes, others took 10 or 
minutes. It was then found that girls 

o could do it in 54% minutes were the 

st at assembly work. 

lhere was something in these girls 

iich enabled them to do the job in 

2 minutes. The test was given to girls 

o had neved done assembly work. 

me did it quickly and others slowly. 

and by it was thought well to make 

!.sts in connection with other jobs. 
ey took a group of other girls and 
<ed them to put the pins in the holes, 
lowing this up for six months, with 
ords taken. 

Similar results followed. O’Connor 
«iscovered that the girls improved, but 
\he distance between them was just the 
s.me. The slow girls were not able to 
vt anywhere near the fast girls. 

\nother place of waste was in the ac- 
counting department. Tests were made 
with numbers, adding and checking 
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Piching The Right Man 


for The Right Job 


columns, with results similar to those 
with the girls. 


Sales testing 


Sales aptitude tests were made. A man 
would do well two months and then fall 
off. O’Connor wondered if perhaps in 
selling there was a kind of mental com- 
pound which was working. It was found 
that it is the combination of elements 
that enable one to do a good job. 

A test was made with a block of wood 
cut into nine pieces of irregular size. 
The engineers could put the block to- 
gether again quickly, but the banker 
couldn’t. 

“We know that salesmen have six 
characteristics, but you won’t find all in 
one salesman,” said Hamlin. 

“In connection with factory work, 
each kind of job has its aptitude pat- 
tern. We give an individual various 
kinds of tests. We are trying to give a 
man just as wide a range of tests we 
can. Doctors in general are usually fond 
of music. The ability to put the right 
note in the right place perhaps gives a 
doctor ability in making a cut or a hy- 
podermic injection. 

“A man cannot learn to do a good 
job, even if he works hard at it, if he 
is not adapted to it. 

“After giving a person as many tests 
as possible, you will probably keep the 
one who has three or four aptitudes. 
Our approach to testing is to find out 
as much about a person as we can.” 


The right machine for 
the right job is pic- 
tured in the produc- 
tion of The Amercian 
Thread Co.'s new 16 
page crocheting man- 
ual. The machine is 
Davis, Delaney's five- 
color sheet-fed rotary 
Miehle Press. The press 
is being “operated" 
by Hollywood star 
Chariton Heston. His 
assistant is Lydia 
Clark, his wife, and 
John Bade, advertis- 
ing manager of the 
Thread Co., Davis. De- 
laney is located in 


New York City. 


The speaker showed charts which are 
used, giving results of tests. 

He spoke of the vocabulary test as an 
important one. These tests were given 
to executives as well as others. O’Con- 
nor gave tests to a bunch of executives 
of a New York telephone company. In 
these tests, 150 words are used, to be 
defined. In one test a man who had left 
school at the third grade scored 145 
words, the second highest in the group. 
The vocabulary test is a help in stratify- 
ing persons. 

Summarizing, Hamlin noted that apti- 
tude tests can do two things for indus- 
try. One is to find out if a man belongs 
in a company at all. The second is to 
tell approximately where in the com- 
pany he can do the best. Finally they 
are a good clue as to how far a man can 
be promoted. 

President Robert Marcionette, Stan- 
hope Bindery, presided. 

A nominating committee to bring in 
names of candidates to be voted on for 
office at the next meeting was appoint- 
ed, consisting of Edward Artesani, 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.), Frank G. 
Woods, (Plimpton Press), Fred Young 
(Harcourt Bindery). John Tobin 
(Cuneo Press), Fred Mitchell, (Co- 
lonial Press). 

Among the guests were Donald T. 
Hood and Robert L. Park, Houghton 
Mifflin Co.; Richard Robertson, Little 
Brown & Co., and Adam Meisnner and 
David Maier, Plimpton Press. 



















































































































































































































































































"FHERE are so many different factors to 
be considered in the preparation of im- 
positions for the pamphlet bindery that 
one can easily understand the popu- 
larity of the comment: “Consult Your 
Binder Before Going Ahead With the 
Job!” 


We might sum up the most important 
factors as follows: 

1) The size, number, and _ location 
of the folding plates on the folding 
machine. 

2) The individual performance of 
each machine, for wear and tear is 
never alike and even in identical models 
it will be found that production is faster 
and better in certain plates and slower 
in others. 

3) The size, weight, and grain of the 
sheet stock will determine the most 
practical folds. Will the paper 
need scoring, perforating. slitting, or 
pasting ? 

4) Will the individual signatures be 
stitched in multiples, singly or not at 
all? 

5) Are the signatures to be trimmed 
by the paper cutter or slit on the fold- 
er? 

6) Most important of all, though it 
is surprising how often this item is 
overlooked: What folders are at the 
binder’s immediate disposal? No bind- 
ery has all the folding machines that 
are on the market. Some machines are 
busier than others and if time is im- 
portant it is the binder who can say 
which machine can be quickly sched- 
uled to take the job. 

The larger the sheet. the size of the 
booklet, and the size of the order. the 
greater is the importance of the fac- 
tors determining the proper imposition 
for the bindery. The purpose of this 
article, however. is not to review all 
the complicated aspects of imposition, 
but to present an elementary introduc- 
tion to the basic principles of imposi- 
tion for the bindery. By studying the 
different ways of handling an ordinary 
8-page folder it is possible to grasp the 
basic principle of imposing for the 
bindery; the possibilities and the limi- 
tations of the various folding machines. 
The 8-page booklet discussed, then. is 
only a specimen case-study, and not a 
guide to the imposing of forms for the 
bindery. At all times it still pays to 
“Consult Your Binder Before Going 
Ahead With the Job!” 

In the March issue we reviewed sev- 
eral ways of imposing an 8-page book- 
let so that it would be folded with one 
parallel and one right angle fold. The 
illustrations used are of the sheet lay- 
out with the Fold Guide at the top and 
the Side Guide (which is usually the 
Printer’s Gripper Edge, or the Cut 
Edge if its a Work and Turn form) 
at the left. Occasionally the folding 





machine operator may find it necessary 
to use fold plates other than those indi- 
cated by guides as it now appears on 
lays. Since this changes the guide 
edges, it will sometimes be necessary 
to trim the opposite edges of sheets to 
form a new guide for folding. This 
will not affect the sequence of pages in 
the folded signature. 

The same eight page booklet can be 
produced by the use of parallel folds 
in the first section. Two types of paral- 
lel fold booklets are possible, depend- 
ing upon the desired location of page 


one: 


Figure 6 Figure 7 

To get the 8-page booklet illustrated 
in Fig. 6 we can use the imposition 
shown in Fig. 8. An Up plate and a 
Down plate (these may be Nos. 1 & 2, 
1 & 4, or 3 & 4) may be used. 


GUIDE-THIS SIDE UP 


GRIPPER 





To get page 1 on the loose page as 
shown in Fig. 7, we may use the im- 
position shown in Fig. 9. The plates 
used in this case will be “Down” (No. 
2) and “Up” (No. 3). These imposi- 
tions may be done on the Cleveland K, 
W.0., M.O.. MM. KK, and all the 


Baum folders. The size of the sheet 


will usually determine the folder used. 
for it would be wasteful to run a small 
circular on a larger folding machine. 


GUIDE - THIS SIDE UP 


GRIPPER 





Figure 9 


If the top of page 4 (ie. page 3) 
is the guide and gripper then the plates 
used will be “Up” and “Up.” 

Eight page advertising material or 
mailing pieces are sometimes to fold 
as in Fig. 7. But instead of having a 
booklet page-sequence, the folder opens 
all the way so that the central spread 
contains the four pages 2,3,4,5. 

The folding sequence is the same as 
for Fig. 9 (first parallel fold in a 
Down plate, and the second paralle! 


fold in an Up plate). In place of the 


1-8-5-4 imposition shown in Fig. 9, the 
pages will read (downward) 1-8-7-6, 
the reverse side of these pages being 
2-3-4-5. The same four-page cente: 
spread may be done as an accordion 
fold as shown in Fig. 10. In accordion 
folds, such as this, p. 7 and 8 match, 
and 3 does not meet 4. 


Ss 
SR 


Figure 10 


This consists of three parallel fold: 
The first fold in the Up plate is a shor 
one, followed by the Down plate, an 
then the Up plate. In accordion fold 
difficulty is sometimes encountered i 
maintaining the accuracy of the 3r 
fold because of the difference in thick 
ness of the two sheet edges (one i 
folded, the other a single sheet). Ac 
cordion folds should invariably be wit 
the grain in order to avoid the risk © 
a jumping fold, i.e., a fold that does no 
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s occur at the same place on all 


- imposition for Fig. 10 would be 
(circled numbers indicate 
on the reverse side - 


‘age 1, if it is the guide and gripper, 
also be used to secure the same 


rdion fold effect. In that case the 
plates would be Down-Up-Down. 
\n important point is that only the 
edge is important in an 8p. You 
use either long edge against the 
ble side guide. 
ie same 2-3-4-5 interior spread is 
times desired as an over-and-over 
which looks like this: 


sain the same impositions as shown 

1l is used, but the bottom of 
is the guide and gripper. Plates 
1, 2, and 4 would be used for Up- 
n-Down folds. 


jing 2 and More Up 

bigger the run of any _ partic- 
job, the bigger the saving possible 
lates are printed two-up, three-up, 
In sheetwise work, 
es of a sheet are imposed in two 
each of them being printed 
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separately, one on each side of the 
sheet. In work-and-turn all the pages 
on a sheet are imposed on one form, 
the paper being turned and printed on 
the second side so that two copies are 
made when the sheet is cut. 

Savings in presswork and in sheets 
can be made by making extra sets of 
plates and printing in multiples. The 
savings in presswork and often bal- 
anced by the extra cost of electrotypes, 
but what must be noted is that savings 
become possible in the bindery by bind- 
ing 2-up, 3-up, ete. 

It is in the matter of multiple jobs 
that consultation between the printer, 
binder, and customer is particularly 
valuable, and it is in this field that the 
binder can make significant savings. 

Various factors determine the selec- 
tion of any particular imposition by 
the printer: the size of the press avail- 
able and the size of the sheet stock 
being the most important and most 
obvious. But the selection, once made, 
determines what the binder can and 
cannot do. If there is little or no 
printer-binder consultation, he may 
find: 

1) The job may have to be cut apart. 
eliminating the savings which would 
have been possible by multiple bind- 
ing. (Or, worse yet as sometimes 
happens; the job can’t be bound at 
all). 

2), He will have to fold against the 
grain and the finished work will not 
be neat and satisfactory for the custo- 
mer. 

Multiple work (or “gang work” as it 
is called) on the folder may be handled 
in two ways, depending upon the im- 
position chosen. The sheets may be 
slit on the folder itself and the folders 
delivered separately in the stacker. Or 
the sheets may be folded and then cut 
apart on the paper cutter machine. 

These are the factors which determine 
whether the job is to be slit on the 
folder, or cut apart on the cutter: 

1) If the gang work is to be stitched, 
it is usually advisable to fold together, 
and to cut apart after the stitching 


-operation. The economy here is in a 


more economical and speedy stitching 
operation. 

2) If the gang work is not to be 
stitched, it is usually advisable to fold 


together, and to cut apart after the 
stitching operation. The economy here 


is in a more economical and speedy 
stitching operation. 
Slitting 
The slitters on the folding machine 
enable sheets to be cut while folding. 
The slitter mechanism consists of two 
slitter shafts at the foot of each section 
of folding plates. On these shafts rub- 
ber rollers hold the sheet as it leaves 
the folding plates. Male discs and 
female dies may be slid along these 
two shafts so that the paper travelling 
between may be slit in any position 
desired. Perforating dies, and scoring 
dies are also used, depending on the 
requirements of the job. 

The slitting, perforating or scoring 
is done as the sheets are delivered from 
the fold rollers to the stacker delivery, 
or to the cross carried. If the slit 
sheets are being delivered by the cross 
carrier to the second section for a 
right angle fold, each piece will be 
folded separately. 


Gang Work on Parallel 


The following imposition (Fig. 13) 
will produce three 8-page booklets, with 
dotted lines indicating the slitting on 
the folder. 


GUIDE 


GRIPPER 





Figure 13 


This, however, is an example of how 
an incorrect grasp of bindery possi- 
bilities can be wasteful, though on the 
surface it appears to be economical. 
Since three separate booklets would be 
delivered, it would no longer be pos- 
sible to gang stitch them together, and 
then cut apart. Slitting would there- 
fore be an error. If the folders were 
NOT to be stitched (as, for example, 
the spread for Fig. 11) then slitting 
would be economical and advisable. In 
that case, of course, we would have a 
1-8-7-6 page sequence. 

The signatures would be slit apart 
as they emerged from the parallel sec- 
tion and would be delivered in three 
parts separate stacks in the stacker 
delivery. Under certain conditions—if, 
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for example, the various parts of a 
gang job are to be collated together in 
sequence—it may be economical to let 
the folders enter the cross carrier and 
be delivered in one stack. It must be 
remembered, however, that production 
is slowed considerably each time the 
right angle section is used for it takes 
time for the sheet to hit the guard and 
for the next sheet to follow it. 

Four-up, five-up. and higher imposi- 
tions are possible provided. of course, 
that the sheet size can be handled on 
the folder. 

In order to more fully explain the 
possibilities of the folder two more 
impositions will be discussd. Both 
Fig. 14 and Fig. 16. however, are NOT 
basic impositions but are discussed only 
to demonstrate the operation of a fold- 
er. They are suitable only for special 
jobs and are not typical. In all cases it 
still pays to “Consult the Binder Be- 
fore Going Ahead With a Job!” 

Gang work for 8-page folders (such 
as unstitched French folds, for ex- 
ample) may be done as shown by this 
imposition. 


GUIDE 


GRIPPER 


Figure 14 


In the Up plate of the parallel sec- 
tion 3 is folded to 2. and then the slit 
is made along the dotted lines. The 
two separate, folded sheets are de- 
livered to the cross carrier and folded 
separately in the Up plate of the r.a. 
section. 

Folders or broadsides may sometimes 
be desired in this fashion: 


Figure 15 


The sheet would receive one parallel 
fold (Up plate) and would then be 
delivered to the right angle section for 
three folds (Up-Down-Up). Sometimes 
it is desirable to fold two 8-page fold- 








ers in this fashion, and then trim the 
fronts in order to separate them. 
Eight-page angle folds may also be 


made three-up and four-up. This is 
the sheet layout for a set of 8-page 
folders printed 4-up, to be folded 
parallel and right angle, and to be de- 
livered as four separate folders. Dotted 
lines indicate slitting. 


GUIDE 


GRIPPER 


Figure 16 


In the first parallel fold (Up plate) 
page 3 will be folded to page 2 and 
the folded sheet will be slit across the 
center as indicated by the dotted line. 
The two 4-page units would be de- 
livered to the cross carrier and each 
given a separate right-angle fold (Up 
plate), page 4 to 5. Upon leaving the 
right angle section they are slit again. 
and four separate folders are delivered 
in the stacker. 

This imposition, however. is given 
only to demonstrate the versatility of 
the folder for costly mistakes can be 
made by using it for the wrong work. 
The binder would invariably find that it 
is possible to make a saving by gang- 
stitching four-up. thus rendering the 
use of this imposition impractical. 

By no means does this exhaust the 
number of impositions possible even 
with so relatively simple a problem as 
the 8-page signature. There are others, 
devised to meet special problems of 
sheet size. end use, sheet quality. and 
the folder’s possibilities. The purpose 
in reviewing these impositions has been 
to introduce the subject to the many 
men in the binderies and the print shop 
who need to understand the basic prin- 
ciples of the folder without needing 
technical mastery of its operation. 

The best advice is still “Consult 
Your Binder” for he is in a position to 
supply the imposition which will effect 
the most savings for the printer, binder, 
and customer. 

Further studies in imposition will be 
published in forthcoming issues. 








Westward 


Us Marcu of 1947 John G. Rogers pur- 
chased the Benj. P. Keys Co., one of 
San Francisco’s two major trade bind- 


eries. Established in 1918 as Dever, 
Garrity Co., it gained a solid place 


among the city’s graphic arts industries 
during the 1920’s and early °30’s as 
Dever, Garrity & Keys. With the deaihs 
of the two original partners its name 
was changed to the Benj. P. Keys Co.. 
which it retains today although Keys 
retired when he sold the firm. 

At the time that Rogers purchased 
the company, it was a well equipped 
shop—well equipped, that is, for its 
time and place. It was able to handle 
comfortably edition binding work on 
short runs on a mainly hand-production 
basis. It was definitely not a mechan- 
ized shop. There was then no mechan- 
ized shop on the Pacific Coast doing a 
general edition bookbinding business 
for the trade. The past five years have 
seen a change. however, in the way of 


A. R. Tommasini, left, public relations chair- 
man of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen, Inc., informs act- 
ing president Harry A. Simms, center, and 
acting secretary Fred Brooks, right, of the 
granting of the charter to the East Bay Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. Ninety Cra/ts- 
men have signed up as charter members of 
the new club. 
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MMOVES MECHANIZATION 


wress within a number of West Coast 
deries. To date Keys has led that 
eress and has now what is consid- 
| the best equipped of the trade edi- 

binderies in the area, able to 
dle edition and also pamphlet work 
a volume basis, with all major op- 

© ations mechanized. 


Mechanizing cuts costs 


gers’ five years of investing money 
| labor in the plant’s development 
e seen him gradually securing longer 
d longer runs and working his prices 
idually downward. His program has 
ently been climaxed by two fairly 
imatic announcements. The largest 
vate bookbinding contract ever let 
the Pacific Coast so far as is known 
s awarded to his company for the 
ding of an edition of 57.000 Pabco 
talogues printed by the H. S. Crocker 

And the Stanford University Press 
Palo Alto. California, decided to give 
‘ binding of all its editions over 1,000 
the Keys organization. The Stanford 
ess. like the half-dozen other major 
est Coast publishers, has long suf- 
ed from a bookbinding enigma: 
ether to send work East for low-cost 
iding and put up with the attendant 
iltiple inconveniences, or do the work 
home. mainly by hand, and put up 
h the attendant high production 
-ts. Development of mechanized edi- 
n binding facilities appropriate in 

to the volume of work available on 
‘ Coast appears to be one solution. 
r with it, of course, has come a re- 
ction in costs. 


ell equipped plant 


e Benj. P. Keys Co. is now equipped 
do mechanized casemaking and cas- 
g-in, with a Smyth No. 2 hand-fed 
semaker and a Smyth No. 3 hand-fed 
sing-in machine. Gathering and glu- 
.g are still done by hand, for no equip- 
ent which Rogers considers suitable 
ior his size operation is manufactured. 
ln the folding department are six ma- 
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chines, two of them recently installed 
Baumfolders. Of the three sewing ma- 
chines, one is a new Smyth No. 12. 
Other equipment recently acquired in- 
cludes a Marresford tipping machine, a 
Brackett stripping machine, and Smyth 
rotary board and cloth cutters. The 
book press is hand operated but utilizes 
dollies with rods and tops similiarly to 
the pneumatically operated presses. 
The shop has also a Crawley rounder 
and backer, and two stamping presses. 
Pamphlet binding equipment includes 
three single stitching machines and a 
gang stitcher. 

All of this is arranged within the 
plant’s 14,000 square feet of floor space 
for continuous production. All material 
is palletized and moving is done by 
two lift trucks. Shop personnel usually 
consists of about twelve men and ten 
women, most of them journeymen and 
journeywomen. 

John Rogers himself is a business- 
man. Conrad de Senglau, his plant su- 
perintendent, is a man of long experi- 
ence in the bookbinding field. As a boy 
in his native Italy he learned his trade 
at the bench, and as a young man work- 
ing in New York he learned mechanical 
binding operations. He has been in San 
Francisco since 1914 and with the Keys 
organization since 1942. Known always 
as “Mr. Conrad.” he has supplied the 
technical and general bookbinding ex- 
perience which has combined so suc- 
cessfully with Rogers’ business experi- 
ence and determination to establish a 
bookbindery to keep pace with Pacific 
Coast needs. 

Among the books selected in this 
year’s Western Books exhibition, two 
were bound by the Keyes plant. For the 
California Historical Society Bear Flag 
Lieutenant, a 94 pp. book measuring 
714 x 1034”. The other exhibition show- 
piece bound by Keyes is the Sunset 
Wood Carving Book, published by the 
Lane Publishing Co., which will be pic- 
tured and discussed in B&BP’s Book- 
making Parade next month. 


Characteristic of the mechaniza- 
tion taking place in binderies on 
the West Coast are these views 
of equipment at Benjamin Keys 
Co., San Francisco, Cal. Above: 
Smyth No. 3 Casing-in machine. 


In the foreground a Marresford 
Tipping machine and a Brackett 
Stripping machine to the rear in 
the Keys plant. 


Smyth No. 12 sewing machine in 
operation, above, and a Smyth 
No. 2 Casemaker shown below. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































HEALTH AND WELFARE 


(WSB and SSB) 

Employers may now put into effect a 
new health and welfare plan, or modify 
or extend an existing plan, for em- 
ployees under both Wage and Salary 
Board jurisdictions. Policy has been 
set covering the following benefits, as 
defined in GWR 19: 

Surgical expense 

Hospital expense 

In-hospital, medical expense 

Temporary disability 

Death benefits on group term 

basis, including 
Accidental death and 
Dismemberment benefits 

The Wage Board policy consists of 
definitions of the benefits covered 
(GWR 19). plus a set of Review Cri- 
teria, embodied in a separate Board 
Resolution, No. 78. Generally, if a plan 
conforms to the definitions, and does 
not contain a feature listed among the 
Review Criteria, filing a simple report 
is the sole action necessary. If a plen. 
or any portion of it, varies from the 
definitions or contains a listed feature. 
the same report becomes a petition for 
Wage Board approval. 

Here is how the procedure shapes up 
in various situations, under WSB regu- 
lations: 

A. If you wish to extend an existing 
plan without modification: 

Subject to the reporting provisions 
described, a plan may be extended (a) 
to smaller employment units within the 
same plant or establishment, (b) from 
a group of one employee in one geo- 
graphical unit of a multi-plant employ- 
er to a similar group of employees in 
another geographical unit of the same 
employer. In this case, the plan does 
not have to conform to the definitions 
in GWR 19, and extension is permis- 
sible even though features listed among 
the Review Criteria are included. 

B. If you wish to establish a new 
plan, or modify an existing one, where 
plan conforms to definitions, contains 
no feature listed among review criteria: 


File Form 501 in duplicate with the 






Wage Stabilization Board, Washington 
25, D. C. Note that this form is filed 
by all parties with the national office, 
not the local Wage-Hour office. Upon 
being notified that the report has been 
received, you must wait 30 days from 
the postmark date of the acknowledg- 
ment. If there has been no further 
communication from the Board, you 
may immediately put the 
effect. 


plan into 


C. If you wish to establish a new 
plan, or modify an existing one, where 
plan does not conform to definitions or 
contains any feature listed among re- 
view criteria: 

Form 501 must be filed. in the same 
manner, indicating that the plan does 
not conform to the set standards. It is 
then automatically processed as a peti- 
tion for approval. No benefit which 
fails to conform to the definitions, or 
contains a listed feature. may be put 
into effect without notification of Board 
approval. However. following the same 
procedure as outlined in “B” above. 
any benefit provided by the plan which 
contains no listed 
feature may be put into effect after 20 
days. 


does conform and 


D. If employees contribute at least 
40% of gross cost: 

In plans where the employees pay 
at least 40% of the gross cost of any 
health and welfare benefit. such benefit 
will be approved even though it varies 
from the definition or contains a fea- 
ture listed among the Review Criteria. 

E. If the plan is required under fed- 
eral or state law: 

It may be put into effect without 
prior approval, and without regard to 
the reporting and review provisions of 
the Regulation. 

F. If your plan was in effect on or 
before 1/25/51: 

Or, if it was thereafter approved by 
the Wage Board, it may be continued 
or renewed as it stands. 

Of course, the Review Criteria of the 
Board’s Resolution should be checked 
thoroughly. Details are provided on 
Form 50. However, as a sample of the 
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standards provided, here are summari 
of some of the criteria. Remembx 
that a plan will be approved aut 
matically if it does not contain thes 
features, but must be acted upon by 
Review Committee if any of these fe: 
tures are present. 


Disability 
paid sick leave, continuation of ben 
fits beyond a 26-week maximum. a wail 
ing period of less than 7 days for ill 


Temporary provision fo 


ness, compensation for wage loss ave 
aging more than 60° of the averag: 
weekly wages and other compensatio! 
of insured employees. 


Hospital unusua 
benefits (such as special nursing. pay 
ment for private room, blood plasma 
treatment of TB. 
cases for periods over 30 days for eac! 
confinement). 


Expenses — any 


nervous or mental! 


Surgical Expenses—fee schedules it 


excess of standard $200. any unusua 
allowances for such items as tonsile« 
tomies. unusual types of benefits (suc! 
as dental. plastic surgery for beautify 
ing purposes, major surgery at home o1 
office ). 


Dr. Benjamin Werne, who was Director of 
Labor Relations for the Book Manufac- 
turers’ Institute for the past eleven years 
has just resigned the Institute to resume 
the private practice of law specializing in 
corporate, trade and labor relations. His 
new offices are at 25 West 40th Street, 
New York 18, New York, Telephone LOng- 
acre 3-5120. Dr. Werne is Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Relations, Graduate 
School of Business Administration, New 
York University, and has for many years 
been counsel to management and manage- 
ment groups. He is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Wage and Salary Stabilization of 
the American Bar Association, and an ac- 
tive member of the New York Bar. He is 
Author of Law of Labor Relations, (Mac- 
millan, 1951), Management's Objectives in 
Collective Bargaining, (Practicing Law in- 
stitute, 1951), Wage Stabilization Rulines 
American Bar Association, November 1951, 
as well as the Encyclopedia of Labor Con- 
tracts for the Book Manufacturing Indus- 
try and a host of other volumes and ar- 
ticles in the field. 

He has represented management in nego- 
tiating contracts, in litigation before the 
Labor Boards, Courts and Arbitration 
Tribunals. 

In view of the fact that there is a great 
deal of current interest in the subject of 
stabilization, Bookbinding G Book Produc- 
tion has requested Dr. Werne to prepare a 
number of articles on the subject to appear 
periodically. 
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Fension, & Profit Plans .. 


In-Hospital Medical Expenses—pay- 
nts over $5.00 per day, reimburse- 
nt for more than 70 days in which 
re were visits. 


Group Life Insurance—death bene- 
, provided on other than group term 
sis, or providing any cash surrender 
lue, or averaging in excess of 85% 
the average annual wages of insured 
iployees or $1500, permanent and 
al disability benefits in excess of the 
licy’s face value. 


{ccidental Death and Dismember- 
nt—on other than group term basis, 
ving an average face value per in- 
red employee of more than 85% of 
erage annual wages, or $1500. 
Criteria are different for retired em- 
Any benefits provided to em- 
oyees’ dependents call for review, ex- 
pt when three requirements are satis- 
d: (i) employee contributes at least 
% of gross cost of such benefits, 
i) coverage is limited to employee's 
ouse and children under 19 years of 
e, (iii) benefit meets the require- 
ents of GWR 19 and does not con- 
in any feature listed among the Re- 
‘w Criteria. 


ovyees. 


\n interim policy has been adopted 
the Salary Board, to permit employ- 
- to act where plans cover employees 
der both WSB and SSB jurisdictions, 
well as to extend existing plans, and 
contributory plans. Thus, 
ilth and welfare plans providing for 
: benefits already listed may be put 
\o effect without prior OSS approval 
der any one of these conditions: 


thorize 


(i) it covers employees subject to 
th Boards, under the same or similar 
ms. and meets the requirements of 
WR 19 and Resolution 78, or is ap- 


oved by WSB; or 


(ii) covered employees pay at least 
“% of the gross cost of the health 
d welfare benefits. provided that the 
in does not include benefits for de- 
ndent employees; or 


(iii) it is an extension of an existing 


ian to additional employees in the 
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same plant, or to a similar group of 
employees at another plant of a multi- 
plant employer; or 


(iv) it is an extension or renewal of 
a plan in effect on 1/21/51, or ap- 
proved by the WSB prior to May 10, 
1951, or by the Office of Salary Stabil- 
ization after that date; or 


(v) it is a new or amended plan 
required by law. 

In no case is the employer required 
to charge off benefits from a_ plan 
against increases permissible under any 
other regulations. 


PENSIONS, PROFIT SHARING 


A large measure of discretion has 
been granted to employers (and unions) 
in establishing new or amended pen- 
sion plans and profit sharing plans of 
the deferred compensation type. Costs 
need not be offset against the permis- 
sible generally (10%) 

There are neither dollars—and-cents 
nor percentage limits on the amount of 
contributions to, or payments under, 
such plans in the regulation. Only 
minimum standards are set forth. 

GWR 21 of the Wage Stabilization 
Board spells out a procedure similar 
to that used for approving health and 
welfare plans. Requirements are set 
forth in the regulation. Parties desir- 
ing to establish or amend a plan file a 
report with the WSB in Washington, 
D. C. Unless notified to the contrary, 
within 30 days after the date of an 
acknowledgment letter, the plan may be 
put into effect. 

If the requirements are not met, or 
the plan might be unstabilizing, the re- 
port will be treated as a petition. Ap- 
proval is required in those cases. 


increase. 


If you wish to establish a new pen- 
sion plan, or amend an existing plan: 


Subject to the reporting and waiting- 
period provisions, a plan may be estab- 
lished or amended without approval if 
it meets these requirements: 


(i) normal retirement age is at least 
65. If an employee retires prior to this 
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normal age, the benefit shall be appro- 
priately reduced in amount, and actu- 
arially, unless payment is deferred until 
the normal retirement age, and 


(ii) benefits, except in case of death, 
must be payable at least over the life- 
time of the employee, and 


(iii) any benefits for those whose 
employment is terminated before re- 
tirement shall not carry a cash surren- 
der value and shall be deferred to the 
normal retirement date. 


If you wish to establish or amend a 
profit sharing plan: 


Provision may be made for benefits 
upon retirement or severance if the 
plan is approved under Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue regulations, and where 
(i) payments do not begin until at 
least 10 years after an employee is ad- 
mitted to the plan, (ii) such payments 
are payable over at least a 10-year pe- 
riod. There should be no immediate 
benefit from employer contributions in 
the form of lump sum cash or loan 
value, except in the event of death. 


If you wish to extend an existing plan: 


Even though the listed requirements 
are not met, an existing plan may be 
extended without modification to (i) 
smaller employee units within the same 
establishment, or (ii) from a group of 
employees in one geographical unit of 
a multi-plant employer to a similar 
group elsewhere. 

Any pension plan which meets all 
requirements of the regulation may be 
put into effect, but should not be con- 
sidered finally approved until approval 
is secured under the Internal Revenue 


Code. 

Because of the complexity of the 
regulations governing these plans, Dr. 
Werne has informed B&BP that if re- 
quested in writing, and for a commen- 
surate fee, he will endeavor to assist 
firms engaged in setting up or admin- 
istering such plans. Communications 
should be addressed to Dr. Werne direct 


at the address listed in the adjacent 
box. 




































































































































































































































































































































































How To Get Help 
—Aind Hold It! 


Res for better management were laid 
down for members of the Binders 
Group, N. Y. Employing Printers Assn., 
by O. F. Newkirk, secretary of the 
Printers League Section, at the bind- 
ers’ regular meeting Wednesday, March 
19. the Advertising Club. 

Said Newkirk: 
have excellent 


At Headquarters we 
oportunity to observe 
The greatest single 


cause for employee dissatisfaction has 


plant operations. 
been on housekeeping. No employee 
wants to work in dirty and unsanitary 
work rooms and any employer is prac- 
ticing false economy when he does not 
have clear. airy and well lighted work 
rooms for his employees. Satisfied and 
happy just automatically 
give you more production of a_ better 
quality. 

Labor Relations: The overworked 
phrase, “Labor Relations” is dependent 
upon only a few simple rules, the prin- 
cipal one of which is the Golden Rule, 
to assure its success. 


employees 


There are three 
distinct planes in successful labor rela- 
tions: (1) industry understanding, 
fair negotiations and impartial contract 
application by the League and the 
Unions at Association level; (2) har- 
monious and cooperative relations be- 
tween departments at plant level and 
(3) a real human and cooperative un- 
derstanding within the department. 
When any one of the three levels is 
not functioning properly it seriously 
affects and possibly nullifies the whole 
relationship. 

Apprenticeship: This is the depart- 
ment in which the greatest forward 
strides can be made. There has never 
been a consistent apprenticeship policy 
adopted and practiced by employers. 
With the exception of one or two plants, 
apprenticeship training is practically 
non-existent. With the comparative 
short period of apprenticeship, only 
five years, and the high weekly wage of 
the journeyman, it should now be pos- 
sible to attract intelligent, alert and 
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into the trade 
and generally improve the quantity and 
quality of the journeymen. Invest some 


aggressive young men 


money in apprenticeship training and 
reap greater profits from plant opera- 
tions. 

Under the training program, a very 
important contract change was made 
in last negotiations. The change pro- 
vides that assistant operators as well 
as and apprentices, shall 
make adjustments on folding machines 
or on the feeders attached thereto. This 
change makes it possible for your as- 


operators 


sistant operators to “rough up” the ma- 
chine and have the operator make a 
final check up before the machine starts 
operating. This change in operation is 
a time saver and a profit builder. Be 
sure to use this plan which will train 
more efficient operators. 

Plant Equipment: As operating costs 
rise it is necessary to keep your plant 


modernized to assure maximum produc- 
tion at the lowest possible unit cost. 
Comparisons indicate that a vast ma- 
jority of New York have 
done a better job of modernization than 
other printing departments. Do not 
use “jack-of-all-trades and master- 


binderies 


none” employees in operating this ex- 
pensive equipment. If you do not have 
trained specialists for each machi: 
train them. Your investment in tra 
ing will pay big dividends. A low wace 
rate does not assure a profitable « 
eration if you are getting only filly 
Be sure that 1 
jobs to be processed are readily ava |- 


percent production. 


able and that machines are not down 
because operators are chasing after t 
final skids of stock of the job in pr 
Each hour a machine is down. |! 
cause of inefficient planning and m: 
of the first 
Rememh: 


ess, 


agement. doubles the cost 


hour when it is running. 
the old adage. “You are only worth 
$15.00 a week from your neck dow 

and God knows 


worth from your neck up.” 


only what you a 
With a1 
vision of the dollar figure this ada 
still holds true. 


true 


You can never have 
of worth “from 
your neck up” if you spend a majori 


evaluation your 
of your time under a machine repai 
ing it or other like duties while sales 
and management problems suffer. You 
business and your industry need that 
leadership which you can so ably ail- 
ford. Plan your production, man you 
equipment with specialists and with 
efficient sales effort and managemen! 
you are on your way to a successful 
operation. 


LONG RUN ON REVISED BIBLE GETS ROLL SIGNAL 


“Let her roll!" signals Rev. Dr. Roy G. Ross, 
associate general secretary of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ (right), 
after he and the general secretary, Rev. Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert (on his right), had 
examined the first printed pages of the Re- 
vised Standard Version of th Holy Bible as 
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Ha 
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it went to press on March 19, 1952. Cere- 
monies were held jointly by the Nation! 
Council of Churches, the sponsors, end 
Thomas Nelson and Sons, the publishers, in 
the New York plant of American Book-Strat- 
ford Press as the near-million volume prin‘- 
ing began there and in two other plants. 
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Miller Buys Ebco 


The Miller Printing Machinery Co. of 
Pit!-burgh, Pa., has purchased the Elec- 
Boat Company’s Printing Machin- 
Jivision, according to R. B. Tullis, 
dent of Miller. The Electric Boat 
as been manufacturing two models 
22x34” E. B. Co. offset press. The 
r Co. under the terms of the pur- 
» also undertakes the servicing of 
. B. Co. presses now in the field. 
ll employ a number of Ebco em- 
es in its manufacturing, sales, and 
ce departments, and intends to ex- 
and develop the line of E. B. Co. 


pid Trimmer Brochure 


Lawson Co.’s Rapid Trimmer, an 
natic three-knife machine, is de- 
red in a new brochure, just re- 
d. The trimmer is designed for 
y duty work with books, magazines, 
pamphlets. It weighs 4,600 lbs. 
nong its features are a variable 
d drive which moves lifts up to 
height at 10 to 25 piles per minute 

fully automatic cycle including 
ing, clamping, trimming, and de- 
y. It accommodates trim sizes rang- 
from 2 x 34%” to 113g x 16%”. 
nge-over from one size to another is 
to take no more than a few minutes 
make-ready.” 
ie Rapid Trimmer is on display in 
N. Y. showroom of E. P. Lawson at 
W. 33rd St., New York 1, N. Y.., 
h may also be addressed, mention- 
B&BP, for the brochure. 


éner Index Catalog 
‘Index Selector” catalog, containing 
nples of various tab extensions, 
rs, positions, printing styles, and 
les to fit all indexing requirements 
be had by writing to the G. J. 
ier Co., 426 So. Clinton Street, Chi- 
» 7, Ill. The samples demonstrated 
for use in loose leaf catalogs, ring 


lers, file folder sets, and other as- 
blies. 


iC Appoints J. C. Lawless 


es C. Lawless has been appointed 
iting Machinery Co.’s factory rep- 
ntative for the Chicago and mid- 
tern territory. He succeeds Harry 

". \ineaid who has retired to California 
account of his health. 
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Lawless was formerly supervisor of 
sales for the Brandtjen & Kluge Co., 
with headquarters in San Francisco. 
There Lawless participated in the ac- 
tivities of the San Francisco and Seattle 
Craftsmen’s Clubs. 

Printing Machinery Co.’s Chicago ad- 
dress is 20 E. Jackson Blvd. 


New JCM Model 


A smaller model of the Deluxe JCM 
Collating & Tipping machine, called the 
“Paddy,” JCM, Jr. is now being pro- 
duced by the J. Curry Mendes Corpora- 
tion. 

The JCM, Jr. will be particularly use- 
ful to plants which wish to go into the 
one-time carbon form field, but do not 
print or handle a sheet larger than 22”. 
This model will make any type of car- 
bon form up to 17” x 22”. It also can 
be used economically by rotary printers 
for the collating and tipping of sections 
from their large rotary presses. 

All business pertaining to binders, 
paper machines and all other equipment 
manufactured by the Bagley and Sewall 
Co. will be handled directly from the 
home office at 101 Pearl Street, Water- 
town, N. Y., according to W: A. Zonner, 
executive vice president of the company. 
The New York office has been discon- 
tinued and J. Scheuermann, T. Carter 
and E. Peterson have resigned. The 
management feels it will be in a posi- 
tion-to give better service to customers 
in the handling of all work directly 
from the Watertown plant. 


Gane Ups Mirecki, Jecklin 


During the annual meeting of Gane 
Brothers and Lane, Inc. held in Chi- 
cago, February 2, two new directors 
were elected to the corporation—S. J. 
Mirecki, manager of the Chicago office 
and A. C. Jecklin, Jr., manager of the 


Left: A. C. Jecklin, Jr., S. J. Mirecki recently 
named Gane directors. 
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St. Louis office. Between them they 
have 46 years of service—Sig Mirecki 
with 25 and Art Jecklin with 21. 

The present board now numbers six 

E. L. Wirth, president-treasurer, A. 
C. Jecklin, Sr., and D. G. Church, vice- 
presidents, W. G. Leutz, secretary, and 
the two new members. 


Fuller Buys Newark Plant 


H. B. Fuller Company has purchased 
the adhesive division of Bingham Bros. 
Co. of Newark, N. J. Robert E. Foley, 
executive vice president of Fuller who 
moved from the company’s home office 
in St. Paul to direct Newark activities, 
said all Bingham products will be con- 
tinued. Some of the industrial adhesives 
products of the H. B. Fuller Co. will be 
added to expand the line. Other manu- 
facturing plants of the 65-year-old 
Fuller firm are located in St. Paul, Chi- 
cago, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 
Pensacola, Buffalo and San Francisco. 


Open Lynch Offices 


Lynch Corporation, manufacturer of 
Morpac packaging machines, has 
opened two new district offices in the 
South and Mid-West. The Mid-Western 
district office in Chicago, Ill., will be 
under the management of B. D. Berk, 
aided by F. G. Lenhart, and the South- 
ern office in Atlanta, Ga., will be man- 
aged by B. J. Scholl with the assistance 


of R. W. Graf. 


Ledger Paper Uses 


More efficient use of ledger papers and 
index cards for accounting and other 
record keeping purposes are described 
in a new booklet just issued by the Par- 
sons Paper Co. of Holyoke, Mass. In- 
cluded in the booklet is a table which 
classifies the four major grades of cot- 
ton fiber papers—100%, 75%, 50% and 
25%—by recommended usages, the 
length of time the records may be kept 
and the amount they may be handled. 


Scotch Stripping Tape 


A pressure-sensitive “Scotch” tape for 
volume production pad-and-book bind- 
ing operations has been developed by 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. 
Paul, Minn. Standard stripping ma- 
chines can be modified to use such tape 
and blueprints for the modification are 
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How the stripper is adapted to utilizing the Scotch tape 


available from the MMM Co. direct. 

In the modified stripping operation 
the strip of tape first passes from the 
roll through a series of compressing 
rollers which fold the tape just prior 
to application to the pad. The end of 
the pad and the tape are then pressed 
firmly into contact by a line of steel 
rollers (the amount of pressure being 
adjustable). Pads are sent into the 
machine before being guillotined with 
a short space being left between each 
set of pads as they go into the machine. 
The uncut pads, stripped with tape, are 
then stacked and delivered to the pa- 
per cutter. 

Tests conducted at Brown & Bigelow. 
St. Paul, Minn.. printers and binders. 
indicate that stripping time and ex- 
pense may be cut considerably. The 
tape stuck-at-a-touch without activating, 
thus eliminating the need for a water 
activator or a glue pot. and the time 
necessary for pre-heating the glue be- 
fore starting the machine. 

The tape is ready for immediate use. 
MMM Co. said, without noticeable ma- 
terial loss as soon as it is threaded 
through the machine. The tape adheres 
to all surfaces. without requiring the 
use of special back or tabbing mate- 
rials. A depleted roll can be replaced 
in seconds. 

Occasional imperfections (tape 
breakaway) can be repaired by running 
the finger over the surface of the tape, 
pressing it firmly to the pad or book 
surface. It lays flat and stays flat with- 
out breaking. cracking or pulling out 
of position. Standard tape widths are 
1%” to 1” on 2.592” rolls. It is available 
in brown, black, red, white, and trans- 
parent. The tape is clean to use and 
has no residue or odor. 
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Jiffy Bag for Shipping Plates 

Reduced shipping costs for printing 
plates, folders, 
practical elimination of damage com- 


brochures, etc., plus 


plaints have been realized through the 
use of Jiffy Bags according to three 
metropolitan N.Y. graphic arts firms. 

Jiffy Bags, already widely adopted 
by publishers for single book shipments. 
are made of two 50% Kraft sheets be- 
tween which a layer of macerated news- 
paper, serving as a cushioning agent. 
is fastened. Asphalt adhesive secures 
the shreds between the sheets of paper 
and also makes the bag moisture proof. 
The edges are sealed and laminated. 
The envelope is constructed like a regu- 
lar manila envelope but without the 
flap. It is sealed by folding over the 
open end and subsequent stapling or 
sealing. 

Among the users surveyed Lenmore 
Press claimed that all damaged ship- 
ment complaints have been eliminated 
since their adoption of Jiffy Bags. Len- 
more has included as many as a 1000 
folders in a single bag shipment to 
West Coast addresses. Other than mak- 
ing sure that the folders fit the bag. 
no other protection was needed 

Printmore Press handled a greeting 
card shipments in a similar manner and 
claims to have saved 12 days of ship- 
ping time and labor. Whereas in pre- 
vious years it took one man full time 
fourteen days to make the mailing. with 
Jiffy Bags the job was accomplished 
in two days with one man. 

Rubber, plastic. and metal plates 
have been shipped by Jiffy Bag by the 
Stella L. Dratler advertising agency for 
the past two years. The agency re- 
ports that plastic and rubber can be 
shipped without further protection, if 


New booklet on Lino. Spartan Family just 
published by the Mergenthaler Linotype Co, 


they fit the envelope. Otherwise they 
should be immobilized with a stiffener 
the size of the envelope. The stiffener 
should be secured to printing surface. 
For metal plates, especially larger and 
heavier plates, immobilization is always 
important. Care should be taken to 
have the stiffener extend over the plate 
edges as a shock absorber. 

Jiffy Bags are manufactured in many 
sizes by Jiffy Mfg. Co., Hillside, N. J. 
~- 86 & 

Two of the latest types in ultra-fast 
slug casting machines, Mergenthaler 
Linotype Co.'s Blue Streak Comet and 
Intertype Corp.'s High-Speed Intertype, 
have .been installed in the Publishing 
and Printing Department composition 
laboratory of the Rochester (N.Y.) /n- 
stitute of Technology. These machines 
are being operated with Teletypeseter 
equipment and manually. 

Se 86 & 

Several models of gold stamping 
presses, particularly suitable for sta- 
tionery, playing cards, pencils and s'mi- 


lar materials, are being produced by 
the Wynn Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
\ half ton pressure is claimed on @ 3” 
x 3” printing area. 
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\ new booklet, “How to Get Gre iter 
Service and Value from Your Rec: rds 
& Letters,” has been issued by the J . L. 
Brown Paper Co., Adams, Mass. [he 
basic differences between rag and ood 
papers and various considerations re- 
lating to the physical characteristic. of 
record and business papers are dis- 
cussed. Copies are available on req: est. 
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J the silk screen paint department, 
1951 saw the further development of 
cial paints for special surfaces. There 
guaranteed vinyl paints which when 
rinted on vinyl material are wedded 
the surface. There are lacquers and 
namels for special jobs. There are 
nts today that are extremely flexible 
‘ood for textiles and book cloth. 
\ special drive has been made by 
paint makers to supply the trade 
h a rapidly drying paint for air or 
t drying. These air dry within min- 
s and when used with an artificial 
ing unit, make for uninterrupted 
duction at 1500 to 2000 impressions 
hour. And of course, there are the 
ninous paints. They come in three 
The daylight fluorescents 
ich are like no other paint or ink in 
romatic value. ‘They are the bright- 
printing medium known and can be 
plied by silk screen only. Then there 
the “blacklight” paints which look 
eht enough under natural light but 
en exposed to an ultra-violet lighting 
it emit a glow which is positively 
on like. Another “glow color” is the 
osphorescent paint which absorb 
ht when exposed to natural or any 
nd of artificial light and which glow 
ith the eeriness of cats’ eyes in the 


egories. 


irk. All luminous colors are applied 
st by silk screen and that is the proc- 
s that the manufacturers of these 
ints recommend. 


What's | a in 


Part 2 (Conclusion) 


In the line of related materials, there 
is a new type of hand cut film which is 
lacquer proof and can be used for print- 
ing with lacquers, synthetics, vinyl 
paints, etc. It is adhered and washed 
off with water. There is a yet unex- 
plored field in photographic silk screen 
work which will further expand the 
scope of art techniques reproduceable 
by silk screen. The 1951 convention 
introduced a new 4-color process method 
of stencil making which the manufac- 
turers call the Plasticoid method. This 
is said to assure—more accurate and 
more lasting stencils for use in 4-color 
halftone printing by silk screen. Single 
color halftone is now a perfected craft 
wherever silk screen work is practical. 
Much more remains to be done how- 
ever in 4 color process work. 

All in all the process is moving for- 
ward. It is not losing any of its origi- 
nal versatility but it is getting into 


Only Two Copies—But Still A Long Run! 


The Triggs Color Ptg. Co., N.Y.C., recently finished one of the longest and heaviest runs 
in their history—yet actually they produced only two copies! The “books were two scrolls 
of gold bookcloth, each 150 feet long, and imprinted in black ink with several thousand 
names, to be placed in a mausoleum. The type slugs weighed 2!/2 tons. Run slowly on a 
platen press, the cloth was folded back into the box as shown in the picture. 
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SILK SCREEN? 


by J. I. Biegeleisen, Silk Screen Consultant 


faster company. The introduction and 
constant improvements in automatic 
printing presses, fast ink, drying sys- 
tems, etc. will have a very direct effect 
on the future of silk screen. 


New horizons in bookwork 


The process is not meant to compete 
with the traditional printing processes 
in speed of operation. But where a 
special effect that is obtainable by silk 
screen only is wanted and whereas the 
price heretofore was prohibitive be- 
cause of slow production methods, the 
process now can be used on more than 
the chi chi deluxe jobs. For the small 
two or three thousand editions it will 
always remain a favorite, simply be- 
cause the stencil plates are inexpensive 
and often less costly than letterpress 
or offset. In the past, the process 
ceased to be practical for larger runs 
because the printing was done by hand. 
Now that automatic presses are a reali- 
ty, there is no reason why silk screen 
cannot be successfully adopted’ by the 
industry. The book designer will wel- 
come the process because it frees him 
from certain traditional limitations. He 
can show design motifs in colors not 
practical heretofore. He can specify 
printing a light color over a dark one. 
He can make free use of metallic 
paints. He can expect a brightness in 
color that closely resemble the original 
painting on his drawing board. He 
can venture into novelties such as flock- 
ing. He may make free use of differ- 
ent textures—from slick satin to mas- 
culine buckram. 

As the production man sees it, silk 
screen offers another facility. He can 
follow the designer’s intentions much 
more closely. He can save costs in ex- 
pensive printing plates. In general silk 
screen stencils are less costly than the 
printing plates used by other processes. 
He can avoid two impression die stamp- 
ing where silk screen can attain the 
same effect in one operation. He can 
easily eliminate the problems and ex- 
pense encountered in gold bronzing by 
reserving such jobs for his silk screen 
supply. He can print on the cover, 
either on cloth or when desirable after 
it is cased. Other possibilities will sug- 
gest themselves with experience. 
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Lippincot® 


Lippincott’s Anatomy in Surgery 
BY PHILIP THOREK 


HE first printing of J. B. Lippincott the student as to the exact location in 
Company's Anatomy in Surgery was the body of the subject under discussion 
sold prior to publication, and the book (fig. 130, p. 190). Many of the illustrations 
is now going into its third printing. This have been drawn in perspective as the sur- 
big and sturdy work, 7!% by 1014, of 970 geon would see the patient on the operating 
pages, has 720 illustrations — 211 in color. table (fig. 251, p. 378). Over 200 of the il- 
Dr. Thorek devoted more than 12 years lustrations have been drawn as tridimen- 
to the writing and planning of this book. sional. An unusual “‘glass bone’’ technic 
And the 720 illustrations were all created ties up illustrations of the various extremi- 
by one artist who for almost 10 years ties and assists in orientation (see figure 670 
was in daily contact with Dr. Thorek. But on page 853). 
Anatomy in Surgery is not a picture book Anatomy in Surgery, published by J. B. 
because the voluminous text and the illus- Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, was 
trations are pulled together by a superior bound by the National Publishing Co. in 
method of labeling. The legends are large Arco 3, linen, 8352. The blue cloth, stamped 
enough to be easily read, and overprinting in dark blue ink and silver leaf, was com- 
on the drawings has been avoided. pletely manufactured and controlled, from 
In many instances a small illustration has cotton bale to book, at Interlaken Mills, 
been included to orientate the surgeon and Fiskeville, Rhode Island. 
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INTERLAKEN MILLS, FISKEVILLE, RHODE ISLAND 












































FRc AUSE THE PRODUCTS of the indus- 
try. casemaking equipment are many 
anc varied, the intelligent plant man- 
age> and operator endeavors to lay out 
his work so that jobs of similar size 
anv construction are run in gangs, to 
red'.ce costs arising from excessive set- 
up ‘ime, it was brought out in the dis- 
cus-ion of casemaking at the meeting of 
the Bookbinders Guild of N. Y., George 
We -hington Hotel, March 12. 

irold Monroe (George McKibbin 
Co analyzed successful methods of 
cas» production and showed samples 
of many types of cases produced on 
sta dard Smyth and Sheridan equip- 
meot. He was assisted by A. Holling- 
shi (Quinn & Boden) who also dis- 
cu--ed casemaking techniques. 

e operator should be kept informed 
scheduled. declared Monroe, 
as the superintendent lays out his pro- 
This should be built 
around specification tabs which pro- 
vide a record of bulks, backspace, and 
linings. and allows him to analyze his 
orders to place jobs most advantageous- 
ly on the various machines. These in- 
the Sheridan side- and end-fed 
casemakers, the Smyth handfed, semi- 
automatic casemakers, 
Dexter-DeF lorez 


ol iobs 


duction schedule. 


cl ie 


and 
recently, the 
n eT. 


automatic 


case- 


“Loose-limp” cover 


For example, natural finish cloth runs 
be-t on hand-fed Smyth or automatic 
Sheridan machines while curled cloth is 
li,ewise run on a hand-fed machine, 
continued. Monroe, who described how 
roind corner, flexible and limp cases, 
ld be produced using as low as 14pt. 
rd. He startled his audience of 
ty-odd with an example of making a 
ise limp” cover on the machine in 
-h two pieces of board on each side 
picked up at the same time by ad- 
ment of air suction. In the finished 
one board is and 
vos the effect of a semi-limp case 
esk calendar pad covers with a short 
» around over the pad top can also 
nade on the casemaker, added Mon- 
while two piece covers can be 
le on the side feed automatic roll 
casemaker. Padded and mounted 
ers may be also made easily with 
se machines. 
‘he minimum turn-in allowance 
uld be 114”, declared the speaker, 
this figure may be affected by the 
of board, cloth, glue, and the 
riod of the year. For example, in 


i” a 


loose inside, 


~ ~~ = 


, 
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Getting Down to Cases! 





cold weather, straight case-making glue 
sometimes will not hold turn-ins down. 
This can be eliminated by adding 
about two cups of glycerine for each 10 
gallons of glue. 

As a final warning, he reminded 
members to be sure to mark the heads 
of box back cases with chalk, so that 
when they were stamped they would be 
fed in the same direction. 


Cases and stamping 


Murray Miller opened up the discus- 
sion of stamping problems and their 
connection with casemaking with the 
observation that frequently when dies 
arrived for which the covers had al- 
ready been manufactured, it was found 
that the joints were not large enough 
to fit the die. Otto Paasch commented 
that 14” was the proper allowance for 
a joint, but stamping was complicated 
frequently by linings in the back not 
being applied straight, which affected 
the evenness of the stamping impres- 
sion. 

Hollingshed urged that the machines 
be kept right up to par by careful 
cleaning and adjustment of glue pots. 
and the installation of new scrapers 
and rollers which must be fitted care- 
fully to insure even adhesive distribu- 
tion. 


Cloth cutting pointers 


Few people are aware of the round 
corner attachments for Smyth machines 


he added. Continuing with miscel- 
laneous production suggestions, he 


urged his audience to gang combina- 
tion cuts on cloth slitting to save set-up 
time. It was believed that 444” was the 
maximum width of back-lining which 
could be applied on the machines. 

Herbert Bryan (Quinn & Boden) 
chimed in with the suggestion that ten- 
sion on the side feed be watched care- 
fully, and so to, the suction bar, lest 
glue get into it and affect materials 
delivery. Corner knives must be kept 
sharp also. 

When cutting cloth from rolls, it is 
advisable to use the odd cut from one 
roll with that from the next so that 
there will be uniformity on the cases. 
Tension on rewind should be checked 
carefully, else loose winding occur 
which will seriously affect the produc- 
tion of cases. When slitting large rolls 
down to small, be careful not to waste 
cloth. 

The Guild made a point of honoring 
charter member and past president 





Otto Paasch, by calling the session 
“Otto Paasch Night” and presenting 
to him a bound resolution of apprecia- 
tion of his cooperation and helpfulness. 
and service to the Guild over a period 
of 25 years. Obviously moved by the 
tribute, Paasch assured the members 
that as long as he was physically able, 
he would never miss a meeting. 


Rickard Invents Pop-up Folder 


A MACHINE THAT PERFORMS the tuck- 
ing-in operation on a pop-up folder is 
the latest development of F. E. Rickard, 
dean of folding (see B&BP, August 
1951). 

The machine is designed to effect a 
two-thirds saving in labor costs on pop- 
up folding and promises to open a new 
field of work. Up to the present, pop-up 
folding has been considered “nuisance 
work” to most binders because of the 
relatively large amount of manual labor 
needed to bend and tuck in the pop-ups. 
Personnel is not always available for 
this work. 

This machine was designed from a 
practical bookbinders viewpoint to be 
used in with small 
Cleveland or Baum folder. There is 
only one adjustment necessary, and the 
present machine will take sheets from 
5 x 8 to 3 x 5, folded size. 


conjunction any 


Rickard developed the machine after 
and because of the numerous requests 
his firm has received for this kind of 
work, and to get away from the costly 
operation of hand work, which has been 
a necessity due to the nature of these 
jobs. 

Rickard feels that this novel pop-up 
design will be used more extensively as 
soon as advertising and greeting card 
companies appreciate the fact that this 
kind of a fold can be made by machine, 
thereby greatly reducing the present 
cost of the finished product. 

The Rickard Circular Folding Co. 
has been in business for 52 years and 
makes a specialty of doing the unusual 
and difficult folding. Their large plant, 
located at 221 East Cullerton St., Chi- 
cago 16, Illinois, is equipped with many 
machines of their own design and modi- 
fication, which enables them to perform 
what is generally known as the impos- 
sible in machine folding. 

Readers with any jobs of this nature 
in their plant are welcome to send in 
samples for further experimentation. 
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NytnaT Nylon Thread specially 
processed for the bookbinding trade. He’d be 

glad to put the thread on your own machines... 
prove to you that NyLNaT Nylon Thread is the most 
profitable thread a bookbinder can use. Here’s why... 


NYLNAT 


NYLON THREAD 


@ gives more strength .. . less bulk in your signatures 


ee a | 
e size for size it’s much stronger than cotton ; NW tT] efficient job! 
e gives far greater yardage } ;' AY 17 time and money! 


@ generally eliminates smashing 
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Post Binder Metals—Endlock and Toplock Styles ma 


Ask For Catalog BH-49 


WILSON JONES Co. 


3300 FRANKLIN BLVD 122 E. 23r0 ST 
CHICAGO 24, ILL NEW YORK 10,N. Y 


KANSAS CITY CAMBRIDGE SAN FRANCISCO 
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Speed up production! 





e fine enough for the smallest books . . . strong enough 
for the largest 


There is a POTDEVIN 
COATING MACHINE 

for every use... 
from a 6 label paster 
to 46° giant coaters 
for mass production 


@ tightens up after the book is bound... gives you a 
more compact volume 















@so smooth and uniform, it practically eliminates 
breaks caused by tangling and knotting. 


WHY NOT CALL LOngacre 4-0880 TODAY! 
If you're out of New York, call us collect.: 





The Heminway & Bartlett Mfg. Co., 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. Sales Offices: Chicago, 
Ill.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Charlotte, N. C.; San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Gloversville, N. Y. 


Accurate control of any type of coating 

material—hot or cold glues, latex, resins, Our 60th ya of 
varnish, lacquer, etc. No skilled help neces- service to the 
sary to operate. Write for complete details. bookbin: or 


POTDEVIN MACHINE co.) 


246 North Street, Teterboro, N. J. 


Designers and manufacturers of equipment for Bag Making 
Printing, Coating, Laminating, Gluing and Labeling 

















HEMINWAY: BARTLETT 


Nylon, Orlon* Dacron* and Silk sewing threads 


* Trade marks for Dupont’s acrylic and polyester fibres 
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Tronto Strike Settled 


Settlement of the six-weeks strike of 700 Toronto bouk- 
binders was announced April 7 in a joint statement from 
employers and the A.F.L. Bookbinders’ Union. The strikers 
reporied back to work at 34 firms the next morning. 

Reached last week with the assistance of Louis Fine, chief 
conc! iatory officer with the Ontario Department of Labor, 
the acreement was ratified on Sunday, April 6, by the union, 
and employers’ representatives on April 7. 

It »rovides an hourly wage rate of $1.91 for journeymen 
and 1.03 for journeywomen. The agreement will remain 
in f- ce until November of this year unless automatically 
rene: cd for a further term, the statement said. Previous 
rate. were $1.6714 for men and 891% cents for women. 

In ‘ts original demands, the union had asked figures of 
$1.9 and $1.10, respectively. At the time negotiations broke 
dow: on February 25, this figure had been lowered, but 
ther. was disagreement on a cost-of-living bonus. 

\ ompany spokesman said the new rate was somewhat 
bett. than the figure offered by the conciliation board which 
dea! with the case and which was turned down by the union. 


Eas ern Seaboard Conference April 24-26 
Atle tie City will be the site of the April 24-25-26 meeting of 
the .anual Eastern Seaboard Conference of the Graphic Arts 
tries. Prominent government, industry, and industry 
ation speakers have been engaged to discuss the three 
topics: The problems of small business; management 
ofit; and the national scene as it relates to the printing 
iry. The program promises to develop many helpful 
vement ideas. A social program has also been ar- 
d. The Hotel Dennis will be headquarters. Local asso- 
ns are arranging convention registration and reserva- 


HEAT as you want it! 


HERBERT HEATING 
EQUIPMENT! 


ONLY the right type of heater 
will do the right job. We know 
what to recommend and can furnish 
the exact type of heater required 
for your particular purpose. 


There’s a HERBERT Heater to 
suit your needs. Consult us regard- 
ing your heating problems today! 


ARABOLIC HEATERS 


NFRA RED AND 
OT AIR OVENS 


ADIANT PANELS 
AS INK DRYERS 





PROBUCTS lnc. \:coonaven thes. *. 
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Resarch Unit Meets 


TAGA, the Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, will 
hold its 1952 meeting in Cleveland, O., at the Hotel Carter, 
May 5, 6, and 7. Among the 12 papers tentatively scheduled 
are: Progress in Pressureless Printing by William C. Hueb- 
ner, Huebner Laboratories; Dry Offset by Charles E. Marx, 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, Washington, D. C.; All 
Electronic Color Correction by John S. Odell, Radio Corp. of 
America; A Simplified System of Color Printing by H. C. 
Staehle, Kodak Research Laboratories. 

Chairman for the event is G. L. Erikson, 3800 Chester Ave., 
Cleveland 14. The program includes plant visits to Harris- 
Seybold and General Electric. 

Present TAGA officers are: Paul W. Dorst, president; John 
McMasters, first vice-president; Frank Preucil, second vice- 
president; Frank A. Myers, Richard F. Schaffer and Marvin 
C. Rogers, directors; and Paul J. Hartsuch, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Wage Increase in N.Y. Binderies 

Bindery men are to receive $85.70 a week, and women are to 
receive $48.78, according to new labor contracts signed by 
the Printers League Section of the N.Y. Employing Printers 
Assn., representing the employers, and Paper Handlers’ 
Union No. 1, Paper Cutters’ Union No. 119, Bindery Wom- 
en’s Union No. 43, Pressmen’s Union No. 51, Press Assist- 
ants’ Union No. 23, and Printing Utilities Branch of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6. The contracts, which will terminate 
on March 31, 1953, provide for wage increases, a third week 
of vacation, and an additional paid holiday on Washington’s 
birthday. 

Cylinder pressmen are to receive $101.10; job pressmen, 
$87.90; cylinder assistants, $82.34; job assistants, $63.40; 
paper handlers, $69; and members of the Printing Utilities 
Branch, $35 to $44.70. 


PAPER BOXES 


MAGAZINES 


‘> 


BOOK MATCHES 


BOTTLE CAPS 


For best results in bookbinding, box 
stitching and many similar operations 
—use Seneca Stitching Wire! Unbeat- 
able for uniform high quality and de- 
pendability. Available in galvanized 
or copper coated finishes . . . in all 
popular sizes, round or flat on spools 
and cores. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. COMPANY - FOSTORIA, OHIO 


Representatives in practically All Principal Cities 





for melting glue... 


THERE'S NO BETTER HEAT 
THAN ELECTRIC HEAT Ve YOu 


- Tried? 
There’s No Better Electric Heat 


Than Sta-Warm Provides Srightwood 


STA-WARM 
For Albums, Scrapbooks, Bookbindings, etc. 
It’s been a standard with bookbinders for 
ELECTRIC years 
8 Attractive colors and white — 8 Beautiful 
GLUE POTS finishes in light and heavy weights. 


sic ond TANKS Get this new 


—— insert and 5 to 50 gal. glue 


rush wiper heating tanks. sample book... (A | 
>ta-Warm a HOLYOKE CARD & PAPER CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 7, MASS. 


. Ss) % <A 132 = 


a | 
| COMPANY 


THE MONOMELT 
THE PLANE-O-PLATE 
THE HYDRO-CASTER 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS 
If static is causing waste, interruptions a MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
and slowdowns in your machinery, here's 4. PLASTIC PLATE Babak bt 
good news! Static can be completely VINYLITE AND EL TROTYPERS: 
eliminated ... safely and inexpensively PPL ri 
SUPPL TES 3 
..by the Simco "Midget’’! Send © 
for information, without obligation. BAKELITE MATRIZ = 
(Processed by Monomelt) ~~ 
9 


. . z ~ Gta STOR W, B. Polk $2. 
I h ¢ “ 7 VM | () com }) all i Be cases ae Minteapblis, Minn, 
920 Master St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. tot ER 
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Montauk Book Mfg. Reorganized 


Isidor Werbel became sole owner of Montauk Book Mfg. Co., 
Inc.. 419 Lafayette Street, New York 3, N. Y., on March 8, 
1952 following his purchase of his partner’s interests. Mon- 
tauk was organized in 1923 with Werbel and Henry A. 
Golher as partners. When Gober retired in 1948, his son 
ion succeeded to the partnership. 
ontauk’s production is rated at 25,000 books a day. It 
a large pressroom with 12 cylinder presses and a 
‘nm bindery. Its accounts are centralized among New 
- trade, juvenile and college textbook publishers. 
e plant consists of two buildings with adequate paper 
hook storage. 
‘rbel will function as president of the re-organized com- 
His son Lawrence, now on leave of absence with the 
ed Forces. has been named vice-president. 


anton Rates Upped 


roximately 400 members of Local 79, International 
herhood of Bookbinders, AFL, employed by two Scran- 
Pa.. firms will receive a 6 per cent wage increase, retro- 
e to Nov. 1. in a one-year contract announced by Presi- 
Malachy Crane. 
he pay boost will be received by about 250 employees of 
Haddon Craftsmen, Inc., and approximately 150 em- 
ees of Eureka Specialty Printing Co. 
reviously rejected by the local union members, 187 to 
the agreement was ratified by the local at the insistence 
the international union, Crane said. The local union 
sht a $6 weekly general increase as well as a third week’s 
| vacation. 
(he weekly pay boost amounts to $4.63 for journeymen, 
$2.67 for journeywomen, $3.23 for semiskilled bookbinders, 
$2.64 for unskilled men and $2.09 for unskilled women. 


Casemaking time 
cut 40 to 50% with the 


MERZ TURNING-IN MACHINE 


oN. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


@ ECONOMICAL AND EASY TO OPERATE 
@ EXPERIENCED CASEMAKERS UNNECESSARY 

Performs 3 uniform and accurate operations for 
your casemaking department—turning-in, tuck- 
ing,and wringing—at speeds you wouldn't think 
possible. MERZ Model B E shown is adaptable 
to Library, Edition and Specialty Binders. Adjust- 
ment made with a flick of the finger. MERZ Model 
AE available without the wringer. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
MERZ-VONDER HAAR CO. °« Bookbinding Equipment 
809 WALNUT STREET e CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Government Jobs for Binders, Printers 

According to an announcement by the United States Civil 
Service Commission there is a continuing need in govern- 
ment service for bookbinders (hand and machine operators) 
both at $2.43 an hour; Monotype keyboard and slug machine 
operators at $2.54 an hour; cylinder pressmen at $2.52 an 
hour; printer-hand compositors at $2.54 an hour; and elec- 
trotyper (both finisher and molder) and _ stereotyper at 
$2.75 an hour. Thorough apprenticeship and additional prac- 
tical experience is required, but no written tests. Full infor- 
mation and application forms may be obtained from most 
first- and second-class post offices, from civil service regional 
offices, or direct from the Commission in Washington 25, 


D. C. 


Austin & Magill 100th Year 

Austin & Magill, Inc., 77-79 Beekman St., in downtown New 
ork City, celebrated its 100th anniversary in February. In 
1852 Samuel J. Austin of Jersey City and John Magill of 
Brooklyn founded the firm at 155 Fulton St. Present execu- 
tives are Harry C. Zeiger, president; Arthur Carway and 
Isidor Dankman, vice-presidents; all of whom have over 30 
years of experience with the company. The secretary is 
Lillian Eisenstein. 

The firm manufactures all types of blank books, binders, 
loose-leaf devices, and indexes as part of its printing. ruling, 
binding service. It specializes in printed and ruled forms. 

The firm has occupied its present location since 1919. Un- 
til 1907 it was located at 20 Murray St., where it had been 
forced to move following a fire at P. T. Barnum’s museum, 
its back-door neighbor at its orginal place of business. On 
that occasion Austin & Magill employees made fire-fighting 
history by assisting the fire department with ruling inks to 
prevent their smoldering window frames from burning. 


POST BINDER METALS 


for 
LOOSE LEAF BOOKBINDERS 


One of Many Items Shown 
in Tenacity Catalog +52-C 
— Designed for Easy Binding — 


Mute 
THE TENACITY MANUFACTURING CO. 


LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Schaefer GLUERS for Job Binders 


SAVE 35% TIME. Machine-glue leather, paper, canvas, 
book cloth and cardboard sheets rapidly. 


NEAT RESULTS. Uniform glue coatings without lumps, 
blisters, wrinkles or warp. 


PRACTICAL FOR SHORT RUNS. No 
regulation for size or shape of sheets. 


DIAL CALIBRATED GLUE COATING 4 16”. 22”. 28”. 34” 
CONTROL permits instant precision | a a asa ao " 
adjustment. ok 


EASY TO CLEAN 


Entire tank is accessible for cleaning. 


m | r ; a Roller is instantly removable without tools. 


SCHAEFER EDGE GLUERS 
for edge-gumming printed 
sheets, tipping calendar pictures | 


and for gluing single - wing | 
easels. 


SCHAEFER MACHINE CO. 
57 Carbon Street Bridgeport, Conn. 


8” and 11” Edge Tels.: Bridgeport — - a —— LExington 2-2010 
Gluers also fully glue OSIOR: AATUAGTON O- 


AGENTS: Dolliver G Bro. San Francisco G Los Angeles—Manufacturers 
sheets of paper, cloth Supplies Co., St. Louis—A. R. Quaintance Co., Chicago—M. L. Abrams 
and cardboard. Co., Cleveland——Sears, Ltd., Canada. 


Special 


KNOTLESS THREAD KENDALL: 


FOR BOOKBINDING 3 
This thread is absolutely knotless — specially wax Yh 
impregnated for pliability and smoothness. It’s buy 
the finest thread you can use to keep production 


rolling. wholesaler TEXT * LEGAL 
WRITE FOR TRIAL RUN SAMPLE NOVEL 


BAY STATE THREAD WORKS KENDALL MILES 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Division of The Kendall Company, Walpole, Massachusetts 


through your 


McADAMS AMAZING NEW FEEDERS ABSOLUTELY 
REDUCE THE PAY ROLL AND INCREASE OUTPUT 


McAdams now can equip your new or old machines with the amazing new 

pneumatic and automatic feeders operating at high speed and by remote 

control. 

McAdams Feeders are made for embossers, check imprinters, perforating 
McADAMS and gluing machines, offset presses, playing cards, varnishing machines, 
PNEUMATIC and ruling machines. 


a Write for Feeder Catalog B McADAMS 
A—Standard N.F. Feeder PRODUCTS 


B—DeLuxe Economy JOHN McADAMS & Sok te a om 


Feeder ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 
Cutdeoey Gate Beater 20-22 KNIGHT STREET * NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
D—Light Duty Feeder ESTABLISHED 1842 


McAdams Feeders are Famous for Speed 
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Bindery Night for N. Y. Craftsmen 


Binders will have their opportunity to air their woes, as 
well as to get the printer’s viewpoint at the April 17 meeting 
of the Printing House Craftsmen’s Club of N. Y. A panel 
of the city’s leading exponents of edition, pamphlet, and 
mechanical binding will briefly discuss basic operations in 
their respective fields and answer queries from the audience 
on tat oceasion. Moderator of the panel will be Frank 
Myri k, editor of B&BP, and the group will include Frank 
Forteey (Rusell-Rutter Co.), Mortimer Sendor (Sendor 
Bind ry), and Arthur Braver (Sloves Mechanical Binding). 

M.‘nbers of the club heard Lex Claybourn describe and 
demoustrate a model of a new sheet-perfecting press which 
he lis designed, and strongly castigate the letterpress print- 
ing idustry for failing to develop precision methods of 
plat make ready. Said Claybourn: 909 of you printers 
mou! ! cuts on wood which gives equal pressure in molding 
and esults in bad plates. Often, the tooth of the paper is 
coar or than the screen of the halftone and abrades the plate 
seri. isly in printing. 

Tio new press utilizes two Dexter floor loading feeders to 
feed sheets one after the other, about 114” apart, at a sur- 
face speed of 10.000 ft. per hour, on the cylinder. New 
grij) er mechanisms have been developed to make this speed 
poss ble, and the sheet goes through a drying area before 
bein printed on the reverse side by another impression unit. 


stone Bindery Celebrates 40th Year 
in 1912 Baltazar Kazazian and associates started a 
pamphlet binding service with but 5 machines in a single 
loft at 17 Vandewater Street, NYC. This moderate venture 
soo! developed marked progress and incorporation at Key- 
stone Bindery Inc. followed in 1916, with Kazazian as 
majority stockholder. During the next few years be acquired 


all of the stock and remained sole owner until his death in 
1945. In the interim the company moved into larger quar- 
ters at 45 Rose Street, their present location, and installed 
additional equipment as the demands of the trade required. 

Co-incident with Mr. Kazazian’s death, control of the cor- 
poration passed to various relatives by the terms of his will. 
Recent installation of a 52” Lawson Cutter and No. 18 
Smyth Sewer further expanded the service. 

Now at its fortieth year, the company has the facilities to 
handle practically any pamphlet and trade magazine job 
that may be required of it, and ranks among the larger 
binderies in New York. The present officers are: Samuel 
Kazazian, president; Persape Kazazian, vice pres.; Haig 
Kazazian, treasurer; and Edward Bazarian, Secretary. 


JosepH VERNON Ruzicka, 51, esteemed authority and prac- 
titioner in library binding with plants in Baltimore, Md., 
and Greensboro, N. C., died recently. He represented a 
fifth generation of book lovers and fine craftsmen in book 
collection and book preservation. He was a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Library Binding Institute, a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee of the LBI and American Library 
Association, and a member of the Southeastern Branch of 
the Binding Institute. Aside from his professional fame, he 
became also known in Greensboro through his many civic 
activities. 

The partnership, previously established, will continue with 
Joseph Ruzicka, Marie Ruzicka Gross and the Estate of J. 
Vernon Ruzicka as the principals. J. V. Ruzicka, Jr., has 
been made manager of the Greensboro bindery. All previous 
management policies will be maintained, and all personnel 
ratings will remain the same with the one other exception of 
the promotion of Joseph F. Coleman to assistant manager to 
young Ruzicka. 


Siding Paper and End Sheets 


Reproductions of hand-blocked papers, in antique 
and modern designs, faithfully reproduced in one 


to four colors. 


For covering hard bound books and for end sheets. 
Rolls or sheets for all types of binding. 


ROYAL PAPER CORPORATION 


210-216 Eleventh Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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SLADE, HIPP & MELOY, INC. 


119 W. Lake St., Cnicago 1, Il. 
Distributors 
® Du Pont Fabrikoid and P X Cloth 
® Green Core Gummed Hollands 
@ Aurora Paperboard Co. Binder Board 
® Diamcnd Decorative Leaf 
B® Achilles End Sheet Paper 
@ Fabricated Paper @ Alcoa Aluminum Binding Posts 


COWHIDE CALF MOROCCO BUFFING SHEEP SKIVERS 
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® Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
@ +2 Kivar Lexide 

® Perfect Roll Leaf 

B® Kenda!! Mills Super 

HB Comertex Lining Paper 


Rib. 982 65 
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55-57 VANDAM ST., NEW YORK ALGONQUIN 5-4510 
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Russell Ernest Baum 


Folders 


461 - 8th Ave., N. Y. C. 


Tel. - BR - 9-5057 














FOLDING MACHINES) 


Since 1882 
for BOOK MANUFACTURERS 
BROWN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


3767 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 
I ren eee 


CHICAGO STEEL & WIRE CO. 


| New York ¢ Chicago ¢ San Francisco 
SUPER-STITCH BOOKBINDERS WIRE 


| Distributorships Available in Certain Territories 








BOOKBINDERS SUPPLIES FOR OVER A CENTURY 





\ Interlaken Mills Leathers 
Davey Boards Book Duck 
Headbands Gummed Hollands 


Louis DeJonge & Co. 


Woolworth Bldg., New York 7, N. Y. 











GANE BROTHERS & LANE INC. 
Chicago @ San Francisco @ St. Louis @ Los Angeles 


GANE BROTHERS & CO. of New York Inc. 


333 Hudson Street « WAtkins 4-8090 
Bookbinders’ Supplies and Machinery 














English Handboarded Moroccos e 17 State St. 
e New York City 
JOHN HOLT & COMPANY, INC. 


IMPORTERS 





e Telephone 


Titling Skivers e Digby 4-9696 







SERVOL TYPE 


An inexpensive, hard, deco matt hot leaf stamping and embossing 
type, that takes the place of brass type, at much less cost. Write 
for booklet. 


OLSENMARK CORPORATION 
126 White Street New York 13, N. Y 











Prentiss Stitching Wire 
IN the Modern Coil Put-Up or on Spools 


| SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 





| THE QUEEN CITY PAPER CO. 
| Cincinnati Established 1868 Ohio 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


Distributors for Distributor for 
INTERLAKEN MILLS DAVEY BINDERS BOAR): 








m a complete line of bookbindin 
fabrics and papers to suit ever 


exacting need and specification. 


THE RELIABLE TEXTILE COMPANY 


216 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill 
Wes: Guast Users. RELIATEX, 1319 So. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Ca’ 





J. L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 


1427 VINE ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
Headquarters for Bookbinding Leather Since 1840 


And All Other Supplies and Materials for the Blank Book, 
Loose Leaf, Edition and Library Binding Industries. 





Slade, Hipp & Meloy, Ine. 
119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Aluminum Binding Posts, Leathers, Binders’ Board, 
Perfect Roll Leaf, etc. 


Interlaken Cloth Du Pont Fabrikoid 


SPIRAL BINDING CO. Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


PUNCHING DIES © PUNCHING MACHINES 
MECHANICAL BOOKBINDING MACHINERY 


406 West 31st Street New York 1, N. Y. 










REPAIR the easy way with . 2. 2. 6+ 6 6 © © © ew 
MEND-A-TAPE 
Self-adhering—Transparent—Matte Finish 
Easy to apply—no instruments needed 
Just press on with Hand 
Invisible—No Glare—No Discoloration 
Samples furnished upon request 

60 Park Plac« 


TRANSPARENT PROTECTION CO. 


Newark 2, N. | 


LEDGER PAPERS 


ILBERT QUALITY LEDGER®S 


G RT A Ledger Quality for Each and Every Requirement 
Dreadnaught Linen Ledger * 100 % Cotton Fibre Content 

Old Ironsides Ledger * * 75% Cotton FibreContent 

Dauntless Ledger + * * 50% CottonFibreContent 

oD. Gilbert Ledger * ¢ © © 25% CottonFibreContert 
Distributed Nationally Through Leading Paper Merchan‘s 

GILBERT PAPER COMPANY e 




















MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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f\ ADHESIVES 


Manufacturers of natural and syn- 


thetic adhesives for book manufacture 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
i3th STREET & 3rd AVENUE e BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 
SOuth 8-5109 e SOuth 8-9046 


For over 50 years Better Adhesives Thru Research 


wmeet Gone 


FOR 50 YEARS MAKERS OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
GLUES FOR EVERY BOOKBINDING USE 


KEEPS GLUE AT 150° 


A Black & Decker Electric Glue Pot quickly 
brings glue to correct working temperature— 
keeps it there by thermostatic control. Holds 
2 qts. See your Black & Decker Distributor, or 
write to: The Black & Decker Mfg. Co., 660 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Maryland. 


BLACK & DECKER Electric Glue Pot D.C.—$29.50 


CARB-N-SET PENETRATING GLUE 
Since 1936—the Special Adhesive that Printers use from coast to 


coast to pad carbon interleaved set forms. It binds the stub ‘‘be- 
tween the sheets.’ It's ready to use and easy to apply. 


CARB-N-SET BUSINESS FORMS 


CONSULTING ENGINEERING SERVICE 
6 Ferguson Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


HARD, FLEXIBLE and NON-WARP 


¢ GLUES - 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


rHE L. D. DAVIS COMPANY 


Executive Offices Basic Mfrs., Est. 1926 Factory 
1401 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. Bristol, Pa. 


A Complete Bindery Glue Service | Offices +t 


Flexible Glues @ Pastes @ Padding Glues Boston 
Synthetic Resin Cements Philadelphia 
USED THRUOUT THE WORLD! Cleveland 


“~~ Oneida 
| N N PASTE & GLUE, Co., Inc. | st. 1ouis 
Po : 425 G int Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. ‘| Kalamazoo 
| FACTORIES AT— 3961 "So, Lowe Ave., Chicago, ill, Tampa 


FLEXIBLE GLUES © NON-WARP PASTES ® SYNTHETIC 
RESIN BOOKBINDING CEMENTS ® HOT AND COLD 
PADDING GLUES ® ADHESIVES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Free Consulting Service on Adhesive Operations 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 


| 
| 630 W. Sist St., New York 19 © 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16 


ESTABLISHED 1892 
We specialize in 
every adhesive used in 
a bindery. 


SAMUEL SCHWEITZER CO. 


660 WEST LAKE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Flexible Glues & Resins 
Non-Warp & Pyroxylin Pastes 


“Better Binding for Better Reading 
thru Bestick” 


UNITED PASTE & GLUE CORP. 


40-42 Renwick St., New York 13 e Tel. AL. 5-0114 
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Your Check List 


For Bookbinder’s 


Machinery & Tools 
by HICKOK 


Agates 
Backing Boards 
Backing Hammers 
Band Rubber 
Beating Hammer 
Bench Blocks 
Blank-book 
Sewing-bench 
Book-backing Machine 
Bookbinders’ Hammers 
Bundling Press, Hand 
Burnishers 
Creasers 
Electric Heater 
Finishing Presses 
Finishing Stands 
Forming Iron 
Gas Heater for 
Glue Kettle 
Gauge Table Shears 
Gilding Boards 
Gold Cushions 
Hammers 
Job Backer 
Joint Rods 
Knife-grinder 
Gilding Press and 
Stand 
Glue Kettles 


Laying Presses 

Lettering Pallet 

Lettering Pallet Press 

Numbering Machine 

Paging Head 

Paging Inks 

Paging and Numbering 
Machines 

Plow and Press 

Polishers 

Press Boards 

Press, Hand-bundling 
Signature 

Presses, Finishing 

Presses, Gilding 

Presses, Standing 

Roller Backer 

Rolls and Stamps 

Round Corner 
Cutting Machine 

Rubbing Up Sticks 

Sewing Benches 

Shears, Binder’s Board 

Stabbing Machines 

Standing Presses 

Table Shears 

Toggle Standing 


Presses 


All HICKOK equipment is 
made for long and hard usage 
—backed by a history of top 


performance since 


The W.O.HICKOK = 


Manufacturing Co. Harrissurc - PA 





PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITE STATES 
: y é N OF UNITED STATES 


Paper suppliers to the United States Government for forty-one years 


mesenss “ Pyessmaster f uypers 


which important Publishers select 
for their popular best-selling fiction and their important non-fiction and textbooks 


For the cleanest, sharpest halftones 
ee Presser Ost 


For superlative quality in one or 
four-color Lithography 


(| ue Presse Offic 
For outstanding performance on press 


(| ue Pressman Of 0 


a kK 
For ample opacity, surprising bul 
and considerable savings 


| use Presser Of sa 


set is always selected — 
agai eh 
j he many qualities ; 
1 analysis of t E 
annie of the paper, and it's ee be 
a 
aaa excellent surfaces — Plate, u 


Vellum. 


Joanna Bindings for Special Books 


Parchment and Velltex are the moderately-priced starch-filled 
book cloths meeting the necessary specifications. The texture 
and the many rich colors, such as Jade, Maya, Citrus, or 
Federal Blue, are especially adaptable for attractive, saleable 
books, whether they are novels, poetry, or other non-fiction 
titles. Ask us for samples of Parchment and Velltex cloth 


manufactured by Joanna Western Mills Company for whom 
we are the Eastern Distributor. 


PAPER CORPORATION OF UNITED STATES 


Rockefeller Center * International Building * 630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 * Phone: Circle 7-1637 
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ublishing ia oduction Section II 


“A Manuscript, A Publication Date, And A Lot of Responsibility” 


50 Books: Comments, Comparisons, & Contrasts A question students frequently 
ask of an instructor, or of them- 
by John Begg selves, is "How may | know a 
good type when | see one?" It is 
a reasonable question to ask, and 
almost as difficult to answer as 
Western Books: 195] ‘How may | know a good man 
when | see him?" The question on 
type is easier, at least in this, that 
one may get wider agreement as 
. ’ to what a type is for, than the 
Seventh Annual Philadelphia Book Show profounder a nee. -eumbanees 
sial subject "What is mankind 
for?" Once you are agreed as 
to what a thing is for, the good- 
Philadelphia Launches Its Seventh Book Show ness or success of the thing will 
depend on whether or not it ful- 
fils the purpose for which it is 

intended. 


Chicago Displays STA, And Its Own Bookmaking Qualities from AN APPROACH TO TYPE, 
by John R. Biggs 


Rounce & Coffin Club Opens Annual Western Books Exhibit The average artist has been con- 


tent to use the method that ceme 
most easily to hand and the fault 
has not been entirely his own; 
because the technical discoveries 
have usually been the work of the 
engineer or the scientist who, as 
with atomic energy, have not been 
concerned with the way they were 


From Cover to Cover: Part 4: Designing the Title-page afterwards used. 


cies ee This cleavage between artist and 
by Stefan Salter technician is a product of the 

19th and 20th centuries. Before 

them science was much more of 

an open book to the ordinary man 

Columbia Launches Graphic Center and of course there were far few- 


er processes. 


from THE IILUSTRATION OF 


BOOKS, 
Rinehart Leads Publishers In Offset Competition Awards by David Bland 


Clinical Reports 


ADVISORY COUNCIL Lesesennnnnnnnnnnnncnnneens 


Ernest Reichl............... iaiesiaiiaineseialtbad Archway Press John Woodlock .......W. W. Norton 
W. T. Seheener.................... Biakiston Co, John Begg Oxford U. Press 
SS enn ....Caxton Printers P. J. Conkwright.. ...Princeton U. Press 
ss on ‘ +E, P, Dutton Bennett A. Cerf... Random House 
David M. Glixon Rodale Press Ray Freiman Random House 
A. P. Tedesco Grusset & Dunlap William Nicoll Free Lance 
D. F. Bradley . . Harper & Brothers Henry B. Roberts. ...C. Seribner’s Sons 
Walter Frese ienicenioans Hastings House a Silver, Burdett 
III MIIININ Scsccntoscssscnsecensteneerebsentnreettnness D. C. Heath Tom Torre Bevans ... Simon & Schuster 
ee Leonard Blizard ..Wm. Sloane Assoc. 
Burton L. Stratton # ‘ Harvard U. P. Mary D. Alexander.. .U. of Chicago Press 
James Hendrickson Morris Colman Viking Press 
.....MeGraw-Hill Bk. Co. Bruce Gentry... .The Grolier Society 

Museum of Mod. Art Will Ransom....................................U. of Okla. Press 
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This Year, it’s 36 of the 50 
SET IN LINOTYPE 


The 1952 American Institute of Graphic 


Arts “50 books” exhibition once again re- 
flected the preference of designers and 
publishers for Linotype text faces. 


During the past 12 years, 388 of the 600 
selections have been Linotype-set. There 
are two good reasons for this: the wide 
selection of Linotype faces available to 
capture just the right mood or feeling of 
a particular text, and the economy, flexi- 
bility and speed of the Linotype method 
of composition. Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, Brooklyn 5, New York. 


This year’s favored Linotype faces: 


Janson 
Caledoni 


Bodoni I 
Electra 

Times R 
Bodoni 

Estienne 
Fairfield 
Garamort 
Granjon 
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s00k 


oman 
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{icy books 


Comments, 


'HER IMPLEMENTING its determina- 
to make the American Institute of 
hic Arts increasingly national in 
icipation, this year’s Fifty Books 
w was an all-Chicago responsibility 
e call for books, the jury of selec- 
the catalog preparation. 
his is an innovation which leads nat- 
ly to the question, how does this 
ct the general complexion of the 
w? Not at all. Or, to put it another 
is there such a thing as regional- 
in fundamental typographic stand- 
? No! 
s this show different from what it 
ild have been if selected by any 
informed 
ors? No. As in any other year each 
‘kman represented (or not repre- 
uted, for that matter) could suggest 
inclusion of at least one book not in 
selection. 


er three conscientious 


This is a good cross section of cur- 
it bookmaking, several 
<thooks. 
n to showy packaging and conserva- 
e competence, lush as well as normal 


including 
Selections give representa- 


ulgets for materials, editions ranging 


m 80 copies to 40,000, small (4-9/16” 
6-1/8") to large (9” x 12”) formats. 
lestrian and provocative solutions, In 
i of attempting comments on each 
e. it seems best to comment on out- 
nding books by contrasts. 


tremes 


instance, could the show's two cook- 
‘ks be more dissimilar in problem 
! solution? Some Oyster Recipes, 32 
es, The Emily Post Cookbook, 400 
res! The former, the smallest format 
the show, the latter one of the larg- 
! The effect of scale is clearly dem- 


Ri. 1962 


onstrated by comparing these two. The 
delectable little oyster book is just per- 
fect as an appetizer (see illustration) 
while the E. P. book sems to be larger 
than it need be. The parallel column 
treatment of directions opposite ingredi- 
ents is a neat solution but the size of 
the book makes it possible to set the 
recipes in 14 point. The use of decora- 
tive spots in a second color throughout 
and the overall design consistency are 
positive assets; my only question is 
whether the ensemble would not have 
heen still more appealing and usable on 
a small scale. 

Two other books demonstrate conclu- 
sively that quantity and quality are not 
necessarily mutually exclusive. The de- 
lightful 4 Mouse’s Tail (80 copies, 
$5.00) written. illustrated, hand-set and 
printed as a class assignment by a 
graphic arts student, is at the opposite 
pole from An Eighteenth Century Gar- 
land (400,000 copies, $4.00), which 
Donnelley designed and produced for 
Colonial Williamsburg. Both books 
were set in English Monotype faces and 
contain illustrations, with 
color stencils and the other with super- 
lative four-color offset and black-and- 
white gravure inserts. There is nothing 
in the little mouse book which could not 
be done in commercial production un- 
less it might be the Flair-inspired die 
cut door on the title page. In that case, 
there would be a question whether this 
effect would warrant the extra cost. 


color one 


Unconventionals 


Unconventional formats having subject 
matter in the same spirit indicate an 
ideal harmony between subject and in- 
terpretation. Bibliography in an Age 





comparisons and contrasts 


of Science is about electronic sorting 
devices for library use. A _ design 
motif, carried throughout, is found in 
the abstract pattern of the punched 
cards used in such systems. Unconven- 
tional margins and Futura text type are 
functionally at home here. Another ad- 
venturous format from the University of 
Illinois Press, Life in a Mexican 
Village, is evidence of the high stand- 
ards of our university presses, a group 
well represented throughout the show. 

A Guidebook to Contemporary Archi- 
tecture in Southern California is a 
Spiral-bound Lustig job. The spiral 
binding made it possible to insert zone 
separators on colored cover paper and 
occasional floor plans on blue tissue, to 
contrast with the pages of sparkling 
halftones and Bodoni Book printed on 
white coated stock. These two, as well 
as Abstract Painting and Mystery and 
Realities of the Site, confirm the har- 
mony between ideas of our time and the 
modern approach to format. These 





by John Begg 
Oxford University Press 
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Cbistorical inaredients 


ef modern India 


“Outstanding solution . 


might be classed as allusive design just 
as much as the following two more tra- 
ditional books which refer to an earlier 
period for their flavor. 
Wordsworth is one of those im- 
peccable jobs by the Conkwright-Van 
Zandt combine, tasteful and correct in 
all details such as the Shadowmould 
paper sides of the three-piece binding 
in relation to the gray green endsheet 
a sensitive suggestion of the period; the 
text, while set in readable 10 on 13 
Caledonia, Spiritual 
Practices in India also captures the 
atmosphere of its subject by use of 
a three-piece binding with a Tibetan 


seems likewise. 


good luck charm printed in yellow on 
the plum colored oriental paper used 
for sides. Both books are popularly 
priced, distinguished by uncommonly 
good presswork, make use of a second 
color, and to paraphrase Wordsworth 
in a different contest, both designers 
have at all times endeavored to look 
steadily at their subject. These two and 
the previous modern books discussed, 
demonstrate how rich our typography 
can be if we keep our heritage alive 
and expanding. 

When the author is also the illustra- 
tor and has a hand in the book design 
as well, fine things usually happen as in 
the case of The Marble Fountain by 
Valenti Angelo and What Makes an Or- 
chestra by Jan Balet. In The Marble 
Fountain there is complete harmony be- 
tween the fine line drawings and Electra 
text. In the orchestra book the Bodoni 
text of varying measures is in strong 
contrast with the fine line of the color 
illustrations. The crisp line quality was 
preserved by separate wash 
drawings for the color and making the 
line details on an acetate overlay. 


making 
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..' INDIA IN THE NEW ERA 


Close cooperation between designer 
and artist are indicated in Hill Ranch 
by the unusual chapter opening treat- 
ment in which the title is run in with 
the first line—separated by having an 
element in each drawing form the divi- 
sion (see illustration). 

In A Walker in the City the imagi- 


native mood interpretation of Marvin 
Bileck’s drawings is made_ possible 
by the generous space afforded by 


the use of a spread for the section open- 
ings (see illustration). In this case 
space used as the unifying element con- 
trasts with the Hill Ranch page uni- 
fied by the closest possible interlocking 
On the merchanical 
side it is interesting to note that the 
Bileck illustrations were produced by 


of the elements. 


scratching out the line on a negative 
from which the line engraving was 
made direct, thus bringing the artist 
one step closer than usual to the final 
reproduction. Of Courage Undaunted 
offers another example of excellent illu- 
stration results obtained by a direct 
positive process. In this case pencil 
drawings on tracing paper were repro- 
duced without use of the camera. 

Books for the typophile are hand- 
represented by two items 
Books and Printing and 42 Engravings 
by Thomas Bewick. In the production 
of the latter nothing was spared to 
make the 


somely 


most perfect reproduction 
possible of Bewick’s brilliant wood en- 
gravings. Electros were made from the 
original engravings and printed on one 
side of the sheet of rag content paper. 
in a separate impression from the text. 
The two volumes are in a slip case and 
bound in half leather, limited to 500 
copies and sold for $25.00. 


In its way, as satisfying, the trade 







BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PRODUCTION 






book Books and Printing, produced 
$7.50, quality 

presswork. The most 
striking feature of the book is the fact 


to sell for contains 


materials and 


that its separate articles are set in 20 
different type faces and yet the desiyner 
has managed to maintain a consistent 
throughout. It is 
gratifying to see a book about evod 
bookmaking which practices wha: it 
preaches. 


typographic unity 


Show business is represented by wo 
books both of which make dramatic use 
of color to set the stage for their ~ub- 
ject matter. The Rodgers & Hart Seng. 
book is a good example of music en- 
graving embellished with Doris “ee 
line doodles. Part titles are four- 
reproductions of interpreta‘ive 
paintings by the same artist. S/ ox 
Business is No Business makes the s:me 
generous use of color. 


color 


Line drawings 
by Hirshfeld are superimposed on sw ‘id 
color areas of various shapes. To aid 
to the general fun a collection of old 
fashioned type faces has been dusied 
off for display lines throughout. Simon 
& Schuster demonstrate their strong 
lief in bright color for older readers in 
the above two books and for the you 
{ Child’s Garden of Verses 
and Songs for Patricia. 


er set in 


Two approaches to a handy guide 
book are shown in There’s No Pli 
Like Paris and The Fisherman’s Gu 
to Maine. Both are successful in cat: 
ing the flavor of their respective s 
jects. The Paris handbook is tall like 
a kiosk, bound in gray cloth stamped ir 
pink, the illustrations are mood catc! 
ing decorations by Suba_ perfectly 
matched to the text. The Fisherman's 
Guide has more emphasis on how to get 
there than on how it feels to be ther 
The section map treatment (see illus- 
tration) is fresh and functional as is 
the four-color endsheet key to the s: 
tion maps. The semi-flexible cover givs 
an appropriate touch of relaxed inf: 
mality. 


There is no space to comment ful'y 
on several books designed to show to 
advantage the good illustrations whic |i 
are their outstanding feature; such «s 
the double spread bleed illustrations |»y 
Henry Koerner in Tracy’s Tiger, W 
liam Steig’s psycho-comic comments !0r 
the Rejected Lovers (see illustratior 
the decorative-scientific Flowering Tres 
of the Caribbean by Bernard and H 
riet Pertchik. The Cherry Tree Cal 
by Jeanyee Wong, the Fritz Kredel 
lustrations to accompany The H: 
Bible for Young Readers. It is int 
esting to note that over 90% of the titles 
selected for the show are illustrated. 


As an example of an outstanding 





In every ery of every man, 
In every infant's cry of fear, 
In every voice, in every ban, 
The mind-forg'd manacles I bear. 


wiuaM sLaKke: London 


Eveay TIME I go back to Brownsville it is as if 1 
had never been away. From the moment I step off the 
train at Rockaway Avenue and smell the leak out of the 
men’s room, then the pickles from the stand just below 
the subway steps, an instant rage comes over me, mixed 
with dread and some unexpected tenderness. It is over ten 
years since I left to live in “the city”—everything just out 


Nicut Raiw PF Stumpy had taken to foraging far afield for 
mice and rats. Those left in the barn had become wary. 
The foolish ones had been caught, and catching the smart 
ones was hard work. The lady weasel suffered from the 
stiff competition as Stumpy widened his hunting grounds. 
If Stumpy had killed for fun and lust of blood, as she 
did, the whole slope would have been cleared of thicket 
dwellers 

Stumpy had his second brush with the lady weasel a 
few nights after the colts arrived. He met her on a grass 
bank on the creek. They were face to face before either 


‘Generous space .. . . imaginative interpretation," A WALKER IN THE CITY contrast with "closely interlocking units,’ HILL RANCH 


on of all the problems involved, take 
ok at India in the New Era. Note 
margin space treatment—suggesting 
oriental, yet being used with the 
temporary emphasis on usefulness 
arranging footnotes and sketches in 
Where space is 
ded for a map three columns of a 
ead space are utilized or for a chap- 
opening three columns of type (see 


se areas. large 


stration). Legend is used sparingly 
flavor and as accents in contrast to 
tone of the text and the faultless 
‘decorations by Franz Altschuler. 

So as not to end on a note of com- 
te satisfaction it must be mentioned 
t many minor faults have been over- 
ked in these comments. such as lead- 
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ers on a contents page containing only 
nine entries, several cases of a second 
color too dark for ease in reading the 
overprinted matter, type selections 
which seemed questionable, some not 
too sensitive color combinations. No 
doubt the judges, too, saw these, but 
the books chosen represent the fifty 
which, everything considered, typify the 
best work done in 1951 by our book- 


makers. ea 


This year’s show opened with a lavish 
display and dinner meeting in Chicago 
on March 21, with the exhibited books 
handsomely mounted in panels at the 
Main Street Gallery, on view through 
April 18. The show was largely direct- 
ed from Chicago, and the selections 


PRE-PRANDIAL WHET—that, @ century or The 
40 ago, was considered the oyster's main func- oyster 
tion at table. They were expected to increase gs an 
the appetite, not appease it. “Eat away at them appetizer 
until you are bungry” was the pleasant way 

Today the far too prevalent custom of drown- 

ing Ube lovely little shellfish in too-nch and too 

spicy sauces is more apt to sate the sppetite 

than to excite it. Just once try the oyster un- 
adorned: freshly opened, and carefully—lest a 

single drop of the precious juice be lost—nest- 

hing in its own mother-of-pearl dish, couched on 

ice, with po accompaniment save plump wedges 

of lemon and brown bread-and-butter sand- 


3 


EJECTED 


were made by the Chicago jury, Albert 
Kner, art director. The Container 
Corp.; E. Willis Jones,.designer and 
art director, and William Nicoll, presi- 
dent of Edit, Inc. Burton Cherry of 
Cuneo Press was co-chairman with Mil- 
ton Glick of Viking Press, and both 
chairmen spoke at the respective Chi- 
cago and N.Y.C. openings, the latter 
March 31. 

San Francisco, Boston, Philadelphia, 
and Washington shared in the opening 
festivities as follows: 

San Francisco, April 2-18, San Fran- 
cisco Public Library, Roxeburghe Club 
sponsoring; committee: Col. Carroll T. 
Harris, G. B. Hammond, L. B. Clarke. 

Boston: April 23 dinner; exhibit at 
Boston Public Library; sponsor: So- 
ciety of Printers; committee: Daniel B. 
Bianchi, Burton Stratton; also to be 
exhibited at Bookbuilders Workshop. 

Philadelphia: Preview dinner, April 
30, Poor Richard Club, sponsor. Ex- 
hibit: Free Library of Philadelphia. 

Washington: April 30-June 4, spon- 
sor, Washington chapter, AIGA. 

The New York section met Burton 
Cherry, Albert Kner, and Albert Kap- 
lan (Philadelphia chairman) briefly, 
and heard AIGA head Walter Dorwin 
Teague praise the Chicago unit’s per- 
formance for its efficiency, taste, and 
perception. Teague foresaw a revival 
of interest in craftsmanship and ex- 
horted the audience of 350 to devote 
themselves to turning out only the finest 
possible productions within their power. 


“Handy guidebook style’ THE FISHER- 
MAN'S GUIDE TO MAINE, “psycho-comic 
comments" by Steig, "The smallest recipe 
book in the show’ SOME OYSTER RECIPES. 
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Philadelphia Launches Its 7th Show 


Above is the collection of 27 books 
which in the opinion of the jury rep- 
rents the best in Philadelphia publish- 
ing and bookmaking during the year 
just past. The complexion of the typ- 
ical Philadelphia publishing house is 
notable in that the biggest and fattest 
of the collection are largely medical 


books, 


large percentage of the total of the 


whose production occupies a 


publishing activities of the city on the 
Schuylkill. 
The Seventh 


Annual Philadelphia 






Book Show will be formally opened to 
the members of the industry at the Pre- 
view dinner to be held in the Lincoln 
Room. Union League of Philadelphia. 
where so many of the exhibits have 
been held heretofor. 

As in years past. this year’s show 
has been readied by a large and active 
committee. and the pace of the years 
past will be certain to be matched, to 
the tune of special displays, panels, 
speakers and hospitality. Donald E. 
Cooke (J. C. Winston) heads the com- 
mittee. 


Chicago—City of Book Shows 


BOOKBINDING AND BOOK 





opens Season with STA Exhibits 


Two books were among the 12 award 
winners at the 1952 Exhibition of De. 
sign in Chicago Printing sponsored hy 
the Society of Typographic Arts. One 
of these was the R. Hunter Middleton, 
Carol Cannon, and Philip Reed 
signed Engravings by Thomas Bewi: 
also a Fifty Book winner (see p. 4 
The Chicago jury commented: “. . . an 
outstanding production job . . . rich, 
sensuous use of paper and ink ... .p- 
propriate use of type and format to 
bring out the quality of the old wood 
engravings.” 


~—~ 


The second book to win in this 


hibit, City Plan, a publication sponso: 
by the City of Marquette, designed |, 
Dan Smith, was termed by the jury 


“e 


. a good, clean workmanlike job 
in spite of type contrasts . . . the desi 
is emphatic, inventive and logical p 
entation of involved subject matter.” 
Among the other 123 pieces chos 
from the 750 submitted to the jury 
Thomas Folds (Northwestern Univ: 
sity), Ralph E. Eckerstrom (U. of I! 
nois Press), and Everett McNear (D 
signer and Illustrator) were eight oth 
books shown in the exhibition. These 
were: Cuneo’s A Plan for a Good Wo 
(see March, p. 45); U. of Chicago 
Press, Lazarus Erckers Treatise, 
signed by H. J. Bauman and Norman 
R. Wolfe; Scott Foresman & Co 
Fronteras 2, designed by William Nico!! 
and Catherine Hinkle; Branding Iron 
Press’ Stock Raising in the Northwe 
884, designed by Philip Reed; /ndi« 
in the New Era (see p. 42); Abbott 
Lab.’s The Abbott Tree, designed } 
Dan Smith; The Theater Cat (p. 43) 
The exhibition closes on April 27 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 


--- And Then Its Own Showing 
of Chicago & Midwest Books 


Chicago Book Clinic members and ot! 
ers of the book fraternity in that city 
this past week found time to turn fro: 
their inaugural opening of the Fift 
Books show, to stage their own Thi 
Annual Chicago and Midwestern Boo! 
making Show April 1. 

Against a dramatic backdrop 
40 x x50” blowups of eight of t 
photos from Cuneo Press’ Plan for 
Good Book, (March B&BP, page 43 
itself one of the top honor books, ¢ 
titles were exhibited as chosen by th 
year’s jury, William Bold (plant m 


ager, Rand McNally); Paul Perl 
(Yearbook Publishers); William 
Picher (Main St. Book Store), a! 


Walter Yust (editor-in-chief, Encycl 
pedia Britannica). 

Full mechanical details, and an a 
count of the opening will appear in Ma 
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Rounce & Coffin 


-March saw the formal opening of 
annual exhibit of Western Books, 
nsored for the past ten years or so. 
the Rounce & Coffin Club. Los An- 
es. in that city. and also San Fran- 
tepresenting “the best made books 
luced by western printers during 
1.” the show will travel to a group 
and public libraries 
sughout the western area for public 


26 academic 


rection, following the opening. 

idging began on February 16 after 

initial deadline of February 8 for 

ies. The area covered includes the 

western states and western Texas. 
sors for the show 

liam R. Eshelman and Robert S. 
ano are co-chairmen of the show. 
ors are David Magee of the Roxe- 
she Club, Dana Jones of the Zamo- 
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Club Opens Western Book Exhibit 


BOOKMAKING PARADE 


from these 
columns this month be- 


is missing 


cause of the extra space 
required to deal with 
major book shows, such 
as the Fifty Books, in 


this issue. 


this 
B&BP 
resume next 
without further 
interruption, with a re- 
view by 


However. 
popular of 
umns will 


most 
col- 


month 


Lew White 
L. F. White Ptg. Co., N.Y.C. 


rano Club. and Kemper Nomland, Jr., 
of the Rounce & Coffin Club. All three 
clubs are comprised of printers, bib- 
liophiles and others devoted to the en- 
couragement of fine book printing. 
All-western-made 
This year’s show is notable for many 
costly volumes as well as those of low 
cost. but all printed with great care on 
especially fine paper. A number of the 
entries have also placed in other book 
shows such as the Fifty Books of the 
Year. In accordance with the terms of 
the exhibit all the books have been pro- 
duced in plants within the region men- 
tioned above, in contrast to the qualifi- 
cations for selection in other regional 
book shows. 

Sponsorship of the shows was inter- 
rupted only briefly during the war, and 
has continued each year since 1946. 





New York 


THERE'LL BE SOME 
CHANGES MADE? 


Teachers threw the book at publishers 
and exploded a good many _ theories 
which have guided textbook production 
in the past. The indictment was served 
March 6 by an American Institute of 
Graphic Arts Textbook Clinic panel dis- 
cussion involving a blue-ribbon jury of 
four librarian-teachers from the New 
York metropolitan area. In the end 
when publishers surveyed the wreckage 
of what had once been sure-fire formu- 
las in textbook production, there was 
considerable doubt if what the librarian- 
teachers, representing a considerable 
book market, advocated was at all in 
agreement with the buying principles 
of school boards. 
cated? 


Are changes indi- 


It appears as a new development that 
in addition to school and library buy- 
ing, class rooms are now being pro- 
vided with shelves to house a class li- 
brary under the direction of the class 
room teacher. Ann Richter ( Publishers’ 
Weekly). meeting chairman pro tem, 
outlined the tremendous growth of new- 
ly created buying power of text. trade. 
and reference books with sample figures 
from 12 Southern states. This area in- 
cludes 12.669 libraries in schools. There 
are 200 library training centers where 
50 had been before. Approximately 
$8.000.000 is earmarked in this area for 
the purchase of library books in addi- 
tion to the PTA appropriations. These 
libraries are built with books chosen by 
the librarians. 


Mussolini & Co. 
Frederick Melcher (Publishers’ Week- 
ly), chairman of the panel. traced the 
beginnings of modern textbook design 
to the late William A. Kittredge who 
in 1935 as Director of R. R. Donnelley’s 
Lakeside Press brought a European col- 
lection of textbooks to Chicago for pub- 
lic exhibition. Text and knowledge. es- 
pecially as they were presented in such 
“Textbooks of the Future” as the im- 
pressive Mussolini Primer, helped there- 
after to stimulate American and British 
textbook design. This 
brought about 


movement 
the annual textbook 
shows. But how is this 17 year develop- 
ment of textbook design received by the 
teacher and librarian in 1952? 
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ViMICAL REQOTES es eccseeccsveeeenn 


Speaking as purchasers for their con- 
sumers, the children, the librarian- 
teachers made the following observa- 
tions: 

Children in primary grades choose 
books by the appearance of the inside. 
They don’t care about the cover. For 
instance, shabby and frazzled covers on 
Disney primers do not detract from 
their popularity. 

Children glimpse at the type. It must 
be well-leaded, interspersed with illu- 
strations. Uniformity in picture pres- 
entation is favored. Children frown on 
pictures spaced at diagonally opposite 
ends of a spread. They like scientific 
illustrations: aeroplanes, ete. 

Sugary illustrations do not produce 
the interest they are designed to effect. 
Realistic illustrations, the type that 
children can argue about. are needed; 
not the ever-present kind policeman. 

Illustrations should be down-to-earth. 
reflect accurate, less artistic concepts, 
and should be helpful to recognition. 
Publishers, it was held, have gone over- 
board on color. 

Photographs are usually too in- 
hibited. Frequent reproductions of 
busts. monuments, etc. are too stiff. 
“Let’s have artists give life to old sub- 
jects.” If photographs are used let them 
be as stimulating as Margaret Bourke- 
White’s work for Life. 


Illustrations and pics should be ap- 
propriate to text. Too many books evi- 
dence lack of co-operation among au- 


illustrator. Too 
many illustrations show lack of inspira- 
tion, but seem to have been taken off 
shelves rather than created with pur- 
pose. 


thor, designer, and 


Get good illustrators. counseled the 
librarian teachers. Big men are expen- 
sive. but perhaps better co-operation, 
more inspiration, more creative free- 
dom would make good artists out of 
those now engaged in stylized presenta- 
tions. 


Mature approach 


Landmark Books, published by Ran- 
dom House, were cited as a step in the 
right direction because both text and 
illustration are the work of outstanding 
men and women. Their mature ap- 
proach, which avoids treating children 
as children, has greatly enhanced their 
reported popularity (see B&BP 1950, 
Nov. p. 63). 


How a good illustrator might een 
help a book on the college level \ as 
cited: Dostoyevsky’s works were among 
the least read in the Mt. Holyoke |i- 
brary, until the librarian left a new ly- 
published Fritz Eichenberg-illustra: ed 
Dostoyevsky volume on the table. le 
first girl to glance at the book beca jie 
fascinated with the illustrations, rad 
the story, liked the author, and [D)s.- 
toyevsky became a popular Mt. Hol- 
yoke author even though the rest of tie 
volumes were drab in appearance. 

As for illustrations in high sehoo! 
texts, results of an informal poll 
Montelair’s, N. J., high school dep: 
ment heads showed that in advances! 
mathematics texts illustrations are 
sirable as educational devices. Physics 
teachers emphasized that illustrations 
or diagrams should be on the sa 
page with the corresponding text. La) 
guage teachers liked illustrations a: 
color. History teachers called tor lo 
of maps and charts and agreed wiih 
English teachers on the tremendous e/- 
fectiveness of cartoons, which in E: 
lish books have even been used to il! 
strate grammatical principles. Engli- 
teachers also liked illustrated novels 

Interesting was this comment: 
primary and secondary grade books a 
principally devoted to groom childré 
for mature reading. illustrations have 
had one adverse effect: Children hay: 
refused to read full text pages witho 
illustrations. 


Double column? No! 

Teachers agree that leading is imp: 
tant. but also emphasize importance 
short lines. and careful division 

words. One primer divides “certain! 
which was held too difficult for its a 
dience. 

Death to the double column, was | 
panel’s verdict, in direct contradicti 
to what has generally been accepted 
the most favorable solution. Publishe 
representatives pointed out that 4” lin 
have been readable 
tests; that to produce histories in t 
514%” x 84%” ideal size some would 1 
over 1.800 pages. 


proved most 


For history, it was thought, a 2 v 
edition would not impair the teachi 
process. But a Montclair biology tea: 
er preferred single volume books -o 
that topics can be studied in sequence 
different from that dictated by the book 
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Rather than large, all-inclusive history 
books, Montclair teachers preferred 
constricted texts, with supplemental 
pamphlets, to be purchased for elabora- 
tion on special topics. 


Books too big 


Bic books, argued the librarian-teach- 
.. are bad psychology, especially if 
have to be lugged between school 
home. 
lontelair chemistry teachers argued 
thinner books with larger pages, be- 
se they stand up better. On the 
r hand history teachers complained 
r books last too long, five to ten 
s in their experience; prefer less 
ible materials. 
enerally, the librarian-teachers felt 
books do not last too well. Re- 
nds, they found, last longer. 
‘ypographical comments: Language 
chers prefer start of each chapter 
a new page. New vocabulary in for- 
n language readers should be in- 
ded in foot note style on the same 
e where it occurs. While different 
es will stimulate the reader, one 
‘her objected to over-organization, 
h as the frequent use of sub- and 
-sub-heads as too distracting. Others 
imed it was a valuable asset in mak- 
assignments and stimulating inter- 


ain bindings 

Montclair. typical of many schools, 
dings are ordered covered on receipt. 
perience has taught librarians that 
or in covers is not too important. A 
ill handy format incorporating large 
ie does very well for a children’s ad- 
iture series in spite of its plain tan 
iding. In class room use children 
‘erred an old slate blue plain bind- 
to an elaborate grey which was in- 
duced on the same edition by the 
blisher. 

Light bindings. it was agreed, dirty 


fast. If. however. the care of books 


TEXTBOOK SHOW 
NOW JUNE 4! 


Instead of the earlier date tentatively 
scheduled, it has now been decided 
to mark the opening of the N. Y. 
textbook show with a dinner at the 
Hotel Pierre on June 4. In this con- 
nection, John Ackerman (A.D. 
Smith), clinic chairman, also an- 
nounced the list of jurors: Arthur 
English, Plimpton Press; Al Eisenman, 
Yale U.P. Marian Anderson, Ginn & 
Co.; Fred Ernst and Helen Munn of 
N. Y. University. The Textbook Clinic 
of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts is sponsor of the show, the |4th 
of its kind. 


APRIL; 1952 


has improved with their better looks the 
librarian-teachers had not seen any evi- 
dence of it. The mere abundance of 
books contributes to the children’s in- 
difference. 

Where jackets have been available li- 
brarians and teachers have found them 
useful instruments to stimulate inter- 
est. They are posted on bulletin boards 
and have even put old books back into 
circulation if the jacket was re-posted. 
Jackets also illustrate subject matter 
in class work. 


Chicago 


TV CHALLENGES TEXTBOOKS 


A panel, well acquainted with the newer 
methods of instruction and their impact 
upon the textbook-centered curriculum, 
challenged the textbook at the March 
Chicago Book Clinic meeting. 

Speaking for television, Milton Fried- 
land (administrative staff, TV station 
WBKB) acknowledged that the medium 
as an educational process was still in 
its infancy. There is already enough 
evidence, however, to support the state- 
ment that TV offers a very definite chal- 
lenge to textbook publishers. 

Friedland believes that TV is not a 
substitute for a good teacher nor for the 
text and that it should be used as an 
adjunct. He said “TV has been able to 
stimulate interest in such subjects as 
science. medicine, botany, physiology, 
and literature. The wise textbook pub- 
lisher should take it from there and 
provide the books which can supple- 
ment this interest. In that way TV is 
assisting the textbook publisher since it 
is creating an interest in a subject. 
something which many textbooks in 
themselves are unable to do.” 

“The Living Blackboard” TV pro- 
gram beamed by the New York Board 
of Education has resulted in the issu- 
ance of several dozen diplomas to home- 
or hospital-bound students. 

Three thousands students are paying 
tuition, taking exams and earning uni- 
versity credits for courses beamed via 
television in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

In Minneapolis 60,000 school children 
were out of school because of a strike. 
A TV station went into action and at 
the end of the week 30.000 of the 
youngsters were studying their school 
subjects at the TV 
homes. 


screen in their 


Audio-visual provisions 

Speaking for the schools, Philip Lewis 
(Chicago Teachers College) said that 
the architectural plans for the school 
of the future include audio-visual rooms 
connected electronically to the class- 


rooms. By pushing a button, a teacher 
may show an experiment on an elec- 
tronic screen to the class. 

Lewis said that three years ago one 
of the Chicago high schools announced 
an English course via TV. About 350 
students applied. The results have been 
far more creative and enthusiastic than 
anticipated and after three years of op- 
eration the enthusiasm still exists. Some 
of the students built their own equip- 
ment and have even put on some TV 
productions. 

The Chicago Teachers College has 
made a move to push audio-visual meth- 
ods. They have drawn up blue prints 
for a room about 25 x 38 feet which is 
to contain 5 soundproofed booths to ac- 
commodate screen film, tape recording 
units, etc. They want the teachers to 
accept audio-visual methods of instruc- 
tion as naturally as the textbook. They 
are not neglecting the textbook, how- 
ever, as indicated in Lewis’ summary of 
texts, pamphlets and audio-visual equip- 
ment reviewed in the school’s publica- 
tion. In 20 issues, 1086 textbooks were 
covered, 112 pamphlets, and 604 items 
in the audio-visual field. In ordering 
textbooks, about the only way a film 
can be obtained quickly at present is to 
specify the film as part of the textbook. 
There is a field for the textbook pub- 
lisher to make this affiliation, perhaps 
even plan the books from conception 
with this affiliation in mind. 

Lewis questioned the advisability of 
settling on one text in a school. “It 
gives the student a narrow view of the 
field.” He added that perhaps a text- 
book will be reduced to a syllabus, be- 
coming a core and being supplemented 
by pamphlets to keep up with changes 
and developments. 


Pertinent points 


Eric Bender, panel chairman (director, 
audio-visual department Row, Peterson 
& Co.), reminded Clinic members of the 
following points: (1) There are about 
50.000 film projectors in schools in the 
United States occupying the attention 
of the pupils. About a half dozen states 
will not certify teachers unless they 
have been trained in audio-visual meth- 
ods. Some states like Texas are divert- 
ing funds from textbooks to audio-visual 
equipment. (2) Audio-visual methods 
as supplements and amplifications of 
the textbook have been used for 25 
years. (3) TV as an educational medi- 
um will be brought into the classroom 
and it will have an influence on class- 
room time. Its impact will be compared 
with that of the textbook. 

In the discussion that followed text- 
book publishers and Clinic members 
projected the following thoughts: (1) 
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TV captures and stimulates interest by 
The text- 
book presents both facets of learning— 
the spectacular as well as the dull but 
nonetheless essential items in the build- 
ing of ideas. (2) TV lacks sequential 
development. It works with a result 
rather than to start with an idea and 
build it up as does a textbook. Will 
this result in students’ knowing gen- 
eralities and nothing specific? (3) 
What about TV’s ephemeral quality? 
The slow student has no way of going 
back over what he saw and heard. (4) 
Of the 209 channels which are sup- 


presenting the spectacular. 


posedly allocated to educators, why are 
not more being used? Friedland ex- 
plained that the cost of television pro- 
duction is extremely high but urged a 
program for educational stations. 

William Nicoll (Edit, Inc.) reported 
that 225 books from 56 publishers had 
been entered thus far in the Third An- 
nual Chicago Book Clinic Show. 


Philadelphia & Boston 





BENNETT SPEAKS ON TYPES 


The Philadelphia Book Clinic’s March 
meeting was host to Paul A. Ben- 
nett, in charge of typographic lay- 
out with the Mergenthaler Linotype Co., 
a founder and still an active executive 
in The Typophiles. a well-known or- 
ganization of designers, publishers. 
graphic arts executives and book col- 
lectors, and a former director of the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. 

Bennett was active in the AIGA trade 
book and textbook clinics and edited 
the AIGA NEWS LETTER from 1934 
to 1935. He has been the spiritual 
godfather of a fine new book on print- 
ing, published recently, called “Books 
and Printing: A Treasury for Typo- 
philes,” which he edited and provided 
with an introduction. 

Bennett called his talk, “Types for 
Tomorrow's Bookmaking.” He referred 
to the variety of positions he has held in 
the publishing and advertising scene as 
“observation posts on the typographic 
highway,” eminently suitable for diag- 
nosis of a varied flow of type problems. 

The complexity of the problem, he 
said, derives largely from an adapta- 
tion of function. What kind of type to 
use? That could be asked of house or- 
gans, commercial printers. medical. 
trade, and text book publishers; news- 
papers, in which the needs of heads, 
body types, the character of various sec- 
tions of newspapers, all mitigate against 
a simple choice or snap judgment. 
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Paul A. Bennett 


FOR TOMORROW’S BOOKMAKING 


Generally, he said, the kinds of types 
that should be used are those not held 
in disfavor. Types that are mannered 
and convoluted perform a_ perverse 
function of getting the readers’ minds 
off the text, and are, for that reason to 
be shunned and abhorred. 

Types having an English heritage 
were generally found to be most effec- 
tive from almost every point of view. It 
is the job of designers, he asserted, to 
mix analysis with experience with func- 
tional letters after which the whole 
should be evaluated esthetically. 

While he held no brief for experts 
who had tried to evaluate and analyze 
the effectiveness of a variety of type- 
faces on something like a point-system 
basis, he thought the analysis system 
devised by W. A. Dwiggins, who rated 
type features with a weight value of a 
point between one and ten as having 
proven very helpful in total evaluation. 

The attention upon all these details, 
he said, brought up the simple re- 
joinder. Why so much stress on type? 
Of course, he added parenthetically— 
and acidly—there certainly were some 
publishers who could not be credited 
with stress of this sort at all. Yet, he 
felt the general answer—that the peo- 
ple who do care about type are the 
same ones who become molders of taste 
and opinion in this country; and the 
educational functions of advertising 


agencies, as well—was answer enough. 









Therefore, he urged his listeners ty 
consider type selection as “judgment at 
work toward a means to an end.” Type, 
he added, was a bridge between a |)ook 
and its readers, and designers should 
think of type as a vehicle. In the per. 
formance of this act of grace, they 
would have to consider and equate type- 
face with the mood of the manuscript, 
length, length to point size, the word 
count on pages, the sort of range a )ar- 
ticular face should be presumed to 
possess in order that inserted mater, 
footnotes, etc. could be handled t: ste- 
fully and most effectively. 

How well a designer does all of | \is, 
Bennett emphasized, certainly der on- 
strated his ability beyond cavil. \\ ith 
this pronouncement, he squared he 
circle on a_ previous assertion, ‘iat 
typography was most eftective w ven 
readers have the least recollection o: it. 

Bennett was next occupied with .n- 
swering the question, What Are the 
Most Popular Types Today? 

He said if the “Fifty Books” show is 
used as a yardstick, it reflects the hest 
bookmaking done in this country; the 
types used in its books are preferred }y 
hook desigmers and publishers. 

The half dozen kinds most preferred, 
he designated as Baskerville, Janson, 
Caledonia, Granjon, Electra and Bodoni 
Book. 

Did greater use of these types result 
from a hypnosis of designers or could 
it be attributed to tradition? Bennett 
did not know. Certainly, he thought. we 
have better types at our disposal today. 
He thought types designed for con- 
temporary printing were more satis! 
tory than these historic types because a 
designer is able to mix various sizes {or 
a graded text. When design is carefully 
done today, and graded, it is possible, 
for instance to mix a 14-point face with 
one of 10 points and still get desired 
emphasis. Much can be done for con- 
temporary printing. he felt, rather than 
falling back on the recutting of old 
faces. 

The need for such a variety of faces 
as has been shown to be the case in 
practice, he attributed to “many rea- 
sons,” notably the difference in man 
script lengths and the general problem 
of appropriateness. 

Speaking before the Bookbuilders »f 
Boston March 24 at the Hotel Vendo 
Bennett said: 

“Selecting type for tomorrow's bo: <s 
requires an intelligent knowledge of 
sign, an understanding of the purpose of 
the job in hand, and a determination ‘o 
steer clear of distracting elements.” Wh:n 
those who design books think of type as 2 
vehicle, they will use the type that b: st 
does the job in hand. 

What are some of the things that tre 
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director of typography must take into con- 
leration in deciding which type can best 
| the job in hand? He has to be guided 
what is to be set; by what materials 
‘re are to work with; by what the various 
ve faces are and are not equipped to 
and what effect is wanted. All these 
isiderations overlap, and all of them in- 
ve some very practical decisions. 
\mong the things the book designer or 
yographic consultant must take into ac- 
unt are the length of the manuscript; 
desired length of the book; the word 
int per page: the adaptability of the 
ve face to the paper surface and _ pro- 
ction process to be used; the legibility 
the type to be used, for the purpose 
d; the need for leading; the length of 
scenders, and the equipment of the font, 
ch as accents and special characters. 
What may we look for in the types de- 
ned for the books of today and tomor- 
vy? We probably should not look for 
mendous innovations in type design, 
about all a type designer can do with 
basic letter forms of our alphabet is, 
vary the style of the serifs, and make 
irves and join in new ways. And that 
in mean very limited possibilities for 
eat originality. “It is not difficult to 
vise letters such as no one ever made 
fore,” Bennett commented, “but it is 
ficult to design a type that anyone would 
int to read. In short, it is difficult to 
ike a type both new and _ readable.” 
Nevertheless, new and readable faces do 
t designed, and they have a definite 
le. They can do for us what the types 
the past can not. For example, they can 
designed for specific functional use, 
ich as newspaper columns and telephone 
irectories, where readable types in the 
iall sizes are required—and where the 
der types in reduced sizes don’t suit 
e purpose. Again, the types of the past 
ere made to print on paper that was 
impened. When these oldstyle letters 
re accurately copied for use today, and 
sed under today’s conditions, they give 
grey effect that they did not give in their 
vn day. Contemporary printers simply 
ive not the time or the equipment to 
ympensate, by makeready and in other 
iys, for this inherent greyness. The 
‘wer types, however, are designed with 
esent processes and papers in mind, 
id are better suited for books printed in 
ir times, on our presses, under the con- 
itions in which we live and work. Our 
mtemporary types are getting away from 
ie “Period” look; they have their own 
ib to do. 


New York 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES 


To dispel the notion that university 
press publishing is either leisurely, 
lavish, or licensed to particular privi- 
leges, Rutgers U.P. director Harold N. 
Munger, Jr., and Princeton U.P. de- 
signer P. J. Conkwright with an assist 
from Yale U.P. designer Alvin Eisen- 
man gave an overflow crowd of Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts Trade 
Book Clinic members, gathered for 
luncheon at Rosoff’s on March 18, some 
new insights into manufacturing prob- 
lems and solutions. 


Why can Princeton afford so many 
two-color title pages? asked John Begg 
(Oxford) whose budgets hardly ever 
allow him to think of such possibilities. 
Princeton, answered Conkwright, is one 
of 17 UPs which own some part of their 
manufacturing services. Princeton's 
printery, which divides its work between 
college and outside work (65%) and 
books (35%), figured $20 as the usual 
cost for the second color if the title 
page falls in a signature smaller than 16. 

Why can UPs afford such good ma- 
terials in their books? Munger replied 
that this was not generally true. UPs 
have to skimp as much as trade houses. 
Titles average 3,000 copies with a bind- 
ing order for 1.500 and at that rate com- 
Eisenman 
elaborated: In a 750 book edition pa- 
per, presswork, and binding amounted 
to only 10% of the bill; the rest for 
composition expenses. Any conceivable 
luxury binding including top edge stain, 
panel stamping or use of genuine gold 
would have cost less than the footnotes. 
Conkwright added that 60-75c cloth. 
genuine gold, etc. are used to assure 
durability since UP publications are not 
confined to timely or passsing interest 
like many trade books, but are designed 
to fulfill their academic role for years 
to come. 


position costs are “murder.” 


Do UPs draw on students and faculty 
to solve their design and manufacturing 
problems? As a rule No, but Yale has 
a graphic arts course which has given 


students the benefit of design experi- 
ence. The U. of Illinois has an Indus- 
trial Design Dept. where under the di- 
rection of Ralph Eckerstrom many fine 
books have been turned out by students. 
At Syracuse, too, design classes are 
given practical design problems which 
if solved successfully are adopted. The 
UPs, commented Eisenman, have thus 
contributed to school training. (One of 
this year’s 50 books was designed and 
partly manufactured by a Yale student, 
dent, see p. 42.) 


What's the difference? 


In speaking of the need for UPs Mun- 
ger compared functions and activities of 
UPs to trade houses. 

UPs do not generally publish fiction 
or textbooks. They do publish scholar- 
ly books of genuine value, general read- 
ers otherwise not available, and major 
projects such as History of the South 
(Louisiana), Walpole (Yale), Jefferson 
(Princeton), etc. 

In their organization UPs are simi- 
lar to trade houses in their edit, produc- 
tion, promotion, and distribution de- 
partments. They have the same sources 
for manufacturing, their own designers 
or free-lance men, and the same adver- 
tising agencies. They are dissimilar in 
that their manuscripts come from aca- 
demic sources and in that they are or- 
ganized as departments of the univer- 
sity to publish for its faculty—a func- 
tion designed to hold the university’s 
faculty. For the most part UP manu- 
scripts come from 1/3 campus, 1/3 
other campuses, and 1/3 professional 
writers. 

UPs are tax exempt, have low over- 
head, but pricing problem due to small 
editions. As an integral part of univer- 
sities, UP must justify their finances to 
the university comptroller. Munger 
listed this as first of three special prob- 
lems peculiar to UPs. The others are 
1) their deficient book promotion which 
has caused the loss of many a good au- 
thor to trade houses and 2) due to their 
academic standing UPs cannot reject 
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Designer 

Janet Halverson 
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Marshall Lee 


Gerald Gross 
Ernst Reichl 


Manufacturer Type 
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SELECTIONS 


Vail-Ballou L. Caledonia 10/14 
Plimpton Press L. Baskerville 10/11 
cp, Princeton U. Press; L. Monticello 10/12 
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Haddon Craftsmen L. Baskerville 11/13 
L. Bodoni Book 
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Paper 
Glatfelter RR 60# 
Hermes E.F. 60+ 
Warren O.S. 


19s Zz 


Binding 
Bancroft Eton, rust 


Holliston Rex 137 ST 
green 

Holliston Roxite Pueblo 
Rose sides, Aldine- 
black, spine 
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black Tuscan paper, 
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BY STEFAN SALTER 


IV DESIGNING THE TITLE PAGE 


"HE PRECEDING ARTICLES took care of 
the manuscript. It was briefly stated 
vf which elements the front matter con- 
sisted. Almost invariably the outstand- 
ing feature of the front pages of a book 
is the title page. This article will deal 
exclusively with title pages as there is 
a great variety of them within the rep- 
ertoire of most book designers. All oth- 
er front matter and likewise back mat- 
ter will be discussed in the next article. 

As a physical part of the front mat- 
ter the title page takes but one to two 
pages. However, as I have said before 


PAGEANT OF 
THE POPES 


— Of 
By Jon Wasrrow 


ILLUSTRATED BY JEAN CHARLOT 





HOLY YEAR EDITION 
NEW YORK 


1950 


Sheed ¢ O29 








(Left) Typographically traditional, this title 
page features the emblem of the holy see 
as well as fairly bold initials so popular in 
the middle ages (Weiss initials). (Center) 
A dignified approach for a philosophical 
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the title page is usually “featured” 
either by virtue of contrast to an other- 
wise typographically dull book or by 
being the designer’s “show piece.” Of 
course, the most successful title pages 
are those which fit in so well with the 
rest of the book as not to seem to de- 
mand the special attention of the reader. 


Title page show-off 


Many publishers appear satisfied with 
any old type for the text part of the 
book. In order to economize. all pos- 
sible typographical niceties are dis- 

















book using a grey tintblock under black and 
red letterspaced caps matching the color 





pensed with and the main body of the 
book is thrown together without inter. 
est. Being aware, however, that people 
buying books in a store may open them 
and look at the inside a hasty effort is 
made to rescue the whole typographical 
edifice by adding a fancy facade. This 
is more often true in textbooks where 
someone feels “nothing could be done 
anyway outside of dressing up the 
book with a flashy title page and diito 
binding. Also there is the new edition 
of some old title where resetting t\\e 
whole book doesn’t pay and the n-w 
title page is supposed to do a reno 
ing job. 

On the other hand there are the 
signers who like to show off with i 
design of the title page having acco 
plished the task of providing app 
priate typography for the rest of 
book. It seems that it might be c 
sidered their reward to tackle the tit! 
page now. But as with some childr 
to whom a dessert has been held out 
a reward for eating a less spectacula: 
dinner. the appetite may go by the tin 
the prize is within grasp. 

Some designers prefer therefore to 
tackle the title page almost immediate] 
but—alas—it isn’t always available 
this point. At least not in final form 
Furthermore the following are some o! 
the risks one undertakes by not waitin 
until first proofs have come through 
Possibly the typeface may have been 
changed—sometimes even without th: 
knowledge of the designer. Or th 
typesetter has appealed to the publish 
ers’ sense of economy and weeded ou! 
some nice typographic touch which was 
to be echoed in the title page. Then 
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and texture of the cloth binding. (Right) 
The combination of horizontal with vertica 
accentuates the title in a bold but straight- 
forward way. All information is concentrated 
in this two-line layout. 
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This two-color doublespread title attempts to keynote the tragic mood of a play with 
sharp color contrasts. 
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(Above) A frontispiece incorporated in a double spread. 
(Below) The title as a caption for the frontis. 
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there is the frontispiece or perhaps a 
card page which may not be ready and 
which must be considered together with 
the title page proper as both of them 
compose a doublespread. There are 
even changes in the format or size of 
the book which could affect the size of 
the type on the title page. 

All these factors, one may reason, 
could conceivably hold up the design 
of the title page until the last possible 
moment. Of course. no more than nec- 
essary delay is advised as the designer 
would naturally want to see proofs of 
the title page together with the front 
matter and might wish to make correc- 
tions or slight changes, for that matter. 
Sometimes title pages are not set in 
the same place and as electros of title 
pages are made even if the rest of the 
book is printed from type. the time 
element will bear watching. 

We can’t go into the history of the 
title page here but we must limit our- 
selves to a consideration of the various 
typographical styles as practiced today 
and as they apply to the design of the 
title page. 

In general there seem to be three 
basic approaches to this problem. There 
is the traditional designer, the conven- 
tional designer and the modern de- 
signer. In any of these broad classifica- 
tions you will find all shades from the 
earnest and scholarly men to the frank- 
ly cynical and commercial people. The 
broad middle road is tramped by the 
many timidly creative, or inexperienced 
groups who have to rely on watered- 
down or downright poor taste and judg- 
ment of people little qualified to impose 
typographical laws. 

Inasmuch as practically all printers 


Double-spread title pages present problems 
and rewards simultaneously. The rewards 
are the opportunity to let yourself go, to 
work with an oblong shape for a change, to 
employ illustration with typography and to 
solve an interesting challenge. The prob- 
lems are manifold: If the title must go on 
the right-hand page what to do with the 
left-hand page if some of the copy is to be 
placed there. The business of aligning type 
or illustrations going across both pages is 
one of having to trust to luck. Generally 
speaking it often makes a double-spread 
title page overbearing if the size of type 
faces employed is much larger than those 
used for the display of part titles, chapter 
openings, etc. A technical problem that is 
not to be overlooked is that the copyright 
notice is to go on the face or the back of 
the title page. Therefore placing it on the 
left and a frontispiece on the right usually 
doesn't work too well. When the main part 
of the book is printed by letterpress the 
frontispiece, if a halftone, is usually printed 
on coated stock. Matching a fairly white 
coated stock with a cream-colored book 
paper is not gratifying. In Offset and 
Gravure, however, halftones are easily print- 
ed on the same paper and the problem is 
solved. Tipped-in titlepages printed by a 
different process are usually showy but don't 
seem to tie in with the text. 
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INTRODUCTION BY LIONEL 
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The three title pages in the top row of this 
page all belong in the same inexpensive 
paper series. Each is designed individually 
yet a certain similarity is maintained by the 
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A modern approach may be justified for a 
timeless topic even if the time is not the 
present. A suggestion of architecture was 
planned in this design. 


with very few exceptions have lost most 
interest in the esthetics of type design 
and type layout most people in the 
printing industry are now simply not 
supplied with a thorough background 
typographically speaking. 

It is true, in the last few years efforts 
have been made sporadically to fill in 
this crying need and commercial artists 
working in and for advertising agencies 
have become increasingly interested in 
type but it is still anything but a na- 
tional background. 


The moderate majority 


To come back to the three groups as 
outlined before, the middle group prac- 
ticing conventional design produces the 
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same format and a very similar treatment of 
the publisher's imprint. (Left) A small pe- 
riod vignette of the Mississippi and one line 
of quaint 19th Century type (Trylon) con- 
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Two-color title pages for mysteries are of 
the past. The stencil effect was further em- 
phasized by a diagonal position of the 
whole title page. The card page continued 







greatest percentage by far. Those are 
the books that follow “style”’—usually 
someone else’s. The books that make 
use of formulas are not unlike the work 
of sign painters. Theirs are the de- 
signs that indicate with a heavy hand 
how closely they can approximate the 
style of any period. True it is usually 
the publisher who may be fond of 
books designed in the style of the pe- 
riod but surely this can be done with 
taste and a feeling for but hinting only 
at the essential period style. Of course, 
the placid inertia of conventional peo- 
ple applies brakes to all modern efforts 
and angers some modern designers in 
such a way that one may lose his head 
and disregard all optical and esthetical 


veys the Mark Twain era. 
approach for a wildly emotional sto: 


is echoed by the type (Fairfield). 
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(Right) The style of a gracious copperpla 
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this effect successfully. Usually long list 
of “Other Books by the Same Author" are 
hard to coordinate with the design of the 
title. 





rules merely to break away from th: 
herd. 

As far as modern designers are con 
cerned they fall roughly into tw 
groups. First the experimentalists wh« 
will try anything without regard for th 
pocketbooks of their clients and wit 
little more regard for the reading habit 
of the public. Of course, they ofte1 
do come up with magnificent results bu 
invariably it affects the cost of produc 
tion to such an extent that the sale: 
price has to go up too high or the pub 
lisher must be prepared to lose money 
on the book. Either case is bad for the 
publisher and for book designers—and 
that explains why so few trade books 
are done by such designers. Also by 
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initials (Ballé), a small ornament and 
ything else machine type only (Fair- 
), the delicate treatment was to match 
poetic content of the book. 


fact that the publishers are not in 
sition to pay them very high fees 
average books. 
realistic modern designers— 
as architects—are at least able to 
ibine some experimental features 
h the standards of the book industry. 
s is primarily true in the textbook 
istry which needed a modernization 
its very dull books very badly and is 
y on the way to surpass its col- 
sues of the trade book field. Many 
books, too, specially books on mod- 
art, architecture and sculpture are 
wing a healthy, progressive trend. 


lore 


Traditionalists 


doesn’t seem necessary to say too 
ch about traditional designers. Those 
) are printers are often great crafts- 
n and as the essential shape of 
ks has managed to survive all fash- 
s and trends for hundreds of years 
ir knowledge of paper and ink, type 
| presswork cannot be but admired. 
re we have, as in so many fields of 
iy’s creative achievements, the con- 
between craft and mere style. 
‘ly personal feeling is that the strug- 
between the old craft and the new 
igner will eventually produce the 
thing that will keep the medium 
the printed word intact in its com- 
ition with the field of electronics. 
he work of all these designers ap- 
d to the task of creating a title page 
thy of the book is naturally com- 
x. When we have to admit that the 
itations in the design of the text 
iter of a book are considerable it 
omes at once clear how much of a 
ptation it can be to design a title 
e in a tricky way. 
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convey a mood gently is not easy 
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A stock frame for a group of mystery title 
pages. Just about any type of layout is 
suitable and can be placed inside of the 
badge matching the book's type-faces. 


nor can all designers be expected to 
read all the manuscripts they design. 
Generally speaking. someone in the 
publishing house will or should sup- 
ply a hint of what the book is about 
unless, of course, the designer is willing 
and able to read the manuscript and 
form his own opinion. Consider the tre- 
mendous variety of books and then again 
the monotony with which certain types 
of book re-occur. Consider the physical 
limitations such as type, lack of color 
or illustration and one can see that a 
good title page is not too often found. 
Some designers will limit themselves 
voluntarily to the typeface or typefaces 
used in the text. Others will use all 
and anything they like in the way of 
type—that is, whatever is at all avail- 
able. 

Free-lance designers and designers 
working for book manufacturers, also 
some designers working for houses with 
big lists, will find it often necessary to 
practice book design in most of the 
above-mentioned styles to satisfy their 
clients or employers. This is possible 
because the design of a book while 
complex and absorbing is after all sub- 
ordinated to the word of the author and 
its function is to provide a_ physical 
shape to the message which is estheti- 
cally pleasing and doesn’t interfere. 
Naturally a book designer who con- 
siders his skill a form of art in com- 
petition with or even above the manu- 
script will find it hard to express him- 
self in any but one way. But those of 
us who are happy in the thought of 
service to this great and ancient craft 
will not only subordinate their own 
creative instincts once in a’ while but 
will find that no matter how restricted 
they may appear to be, step by step, 
a new typographical style is being cre- 
ated perhaps to last for a long time. 











Columbia Launches 


Graphic Center Drive 


FPor too MAny years, the $400,000. 
17,000- volume library of priceless 
specimens of the printing arts, and of 
books on -this industry, collected by 
Henry Louis Bullen at the instigation of 
Robert Nelson of American Type 
Founders, has remained virtually in- 
accessible to students of the graphic 
arts, since it was transferred to Colum- 
bia University in 1941. 


However, as an initial move in what 
is evidently a plan for a nationwide 
graphic arts center on the campus of 
Columbia University, selected  speci- 
mens from this collection, and from Co- 
lumbia’s own Book Arts and Epstean 
Collections, as well as eight other li- 
braries of the University, were recently 
placed on public view. 


Industry leaders, including typog- 
raphers, type designers, printers, type 
founders, librarians, publishers, editors, 
and many others intimately connected 
with the field of book production were 
shown the collection in a private pre- 
view Thursday evening, March 27, at 
the Low Memorial Library rotunda. 
They heard Dr. Carl M. White, director 
of the Columbia Libraries urge. the 
establishment of an industry center, 
which he described as already being in 
part implemented by the 19 libraries of 
the University with some 3,000,000 mil- 
lion books and the gradual establish- 
ment of the granting of a Bachelor of 
Science Degree in graphic arts. 


Walter Dorwin Teague, president of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
in evaluating the place of printing in 
the modern world, echoed Dr. White in 
reminding his audience that printing 
was a comparatively young art, but 
that it has powerful influences. 


The speakers were introduced by Au- 
gust Hecksher, who briefly reviewed the 
history of the Friends of the Columbia 
Libraries, the sponsoring organization. 
It is now headed by Valerian Lada- 
Mocarski (Mrs. Mocarski is known as 
a leading extra binder and active mem- 


ber in the Guild of Book Workers). 


Dr. White, in the course of his dis- 
cussion of the evolution of graphic arts 
activity at Columbia, assailed the ap- 
prentice-system as too limited in scope 
and stressed the need for scientific 
training in industry at college level, in 
order to full comprehend the applica- 
tion of new techniques in an old art. 


The exhibit remained open to the 
public to May 11. 


(Please turn to next page) 














The exhibit’s 112 items covered cate- 
gories in the graphic arts from “Books 
Before Printing.” through “Early Print- 
ing in the Orient,” “Early Printing in 
Europe.” “The Emergence of the *Mod- 
ern’ Book.” “The Eighteenth-Century 
‘Classicists’.” “The Revival of Fine 
Printing,” to, “20th-Century Develop- 
ments.” 

With but few exceptions, the objects 
that will be shown and which have been 
chosen by Mr. Baughman from the Uni- 
versity’s vast, priceless graphic arts col- 
lections, have never before been avail- 
able for public inspection. Among these 
unique items are included Korean types 
in wood and bronze—types correspond- 
ing in form to the earliest varieties of 
movable-type which was introduced into 
Korean printing as early as the middle 
of the 13th century. 

One of the most significant examples 
illustrating the scope of the exhibit is 
“Ars minor.” by Aelius Donatus. be- 
lived to have been printed by Guten- 
berg in Mainz, Germany. in 1450. It is 
one of the few examples of its kind in 
existence today. A priceless fragment 
of its leaf seven, on vellum, will be dis- 
played. 

One of only three known copies of 
“Canon Missae.” printed in Mainz, Ger- 
many, by Johann Fust and Peter 
Schoeffer. in 1458. will be seen. The 
other copies are at Oxford (Bodleian 
Library) and Vienna _ (Staatsbiblio- 
thek). Extremely important as an ex- 
ample of very early three-color print- 
ing. the Columbia copy is bound in a 
Missal for the use of Cracow. 

Previewers will also see one of the 
first books to appear in the English 
vernacular rather than in Latin. The 
book, Christine de Pisan’s, “The Fayt of 
armes and chyvalrye.” was printed in 
1489 by William Caxton at Westmin- 
ster. Caxton established the first Eng- 
lish press. 

A Tolomeo Janicolo specimen sheet 
of chancery italic types probably de- 
signed by Lodovico degli Arrighi at 
Vicenza in 1529 will be shown in “The 
Emergence of the ‘Modern’ Book” cate- 
gory of the exhibit. It is one of three 
known copies. Arrighi’s name is well 
known today through the modern cut- 
ting of his italic for both machine and 
hand composition. 

Type evolution is also represented by 
numerous other displays. one of the 
most rare being a 1757 specimen by 
John Baskerville of Birmingham. This 
issue is one of five copies known to be 
in existence. 

The “Manuale tipografico.” by Giam- 
battista Bodoni, Parma, Italy, Presso la 
Vedova, 1818, in two volumes, will also 
be on view. This is a work pointing-up 


the evolution of typography and repre- 
sents an attempt at a complete showing 
of Bodoni’s types, published by his 
widow five years following his death. 

Under the title “Specimen of print- 
ing types from the foundery of Binny 
& Ronaldson,” Philadelphia: Fry and 
Kammerer, 1812, is found the first type- 
specimen book ever to be published in 
the United States. The Columbia copy 
is one of a mere handful of copies that 
survive. 


Rinehart Leads Publishers in 
Offset Competition Awards 


Acain Rinehart & Co.. N.Y.C. book 
publishers, came through with a win- 
ner in the annual National Offset Litho- 
graphy Awards Competition. Going one 
better than the Certificate of Award won 
with Menaboni’s Birds in 1951, Rine- 
hart produced this year a first place 
winner in the jacket and book classifi- 
cations with Flowering Trees of the 
Caribbean, in addition to placing The 
Painter’s Eye jacket for honorable men- 
tion. 

Designers and manufacturers share 
in the honors accorded by this compe- 
tition. Each piece among the many 
classifications entered. all representing 
work done in 1951, was judged for 1) 
Quality of reproduction from a_tech- 
nical viewpoint. 2) Excellence of de- 
sign, art, typography and general com- 
position, and 3) Effectiveness of the 
piece for its intended purpose. 

Flowering Trees was designed by Al 
Margolies and Ben Feder of Rinehart. 
The 9 x 12” book, also a 50 Books se- 
lection, was set by the Technical Com- 
position Co. in Boston, Mass., in Lino. 
Fairfield 11/14. As in the previous year 
Rinehart teamed up with Reehl Litho. 
N.Y.C. lithographer, for the printing of 
the six-color job. The paper, Bulkley 
Dunton’s Standard Offset, is also the 
same as that used for the Birds book. 
The binding with Linson sides and Hol- 
liston Rex Linen spine was performed 


by H. Wolff Book Mfg. Co., N.Y.C. 


The Painter's jacket was printed by 
Triggs Color Printing Co. of N.Y.C. 


Children’s books 


In the children’s book class. Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press placed a winner with 
John Wesley, printed by Providence 
Lithograph Co., Providence. R. I An- 
other printer of the same city. Liver- 
more & Knight, helped Oxford Univer- 
sity Press win second place in this di- 
vision with What Makes an Orchestra. 
This book, also a 50 Books selection, 
was designed by Eunice Blake and Jan 
Balet (see p. 43). 

Macmillan and National Process Co.. 
Clifton, N. J.. repeated their 1951 suc- 


cess with a Certificate of Award for 
Veighbors on Earth with a third place 
this time for Our Earth and Man. The 
same printer also helped Viking Press's 
Gypsy to an honorable mention. 

Simon & Schuster and Western Print. 
ing and Litho. Co., who produced last 
years exhibit winner, The Fireside 
Cookbook, took honorable mention for 
The Great Big Wide Animal Book. 
Equal honors befell Forbes Lithograph 
Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass., for printing 
One Kitten Too Many. 


Book winners 


In the book division Flowering Trees is 
followed by Bottoms Up, a Greysto: 
Press publication, designed by Sidney 
Feinberg of American Book-Stratford 
Press, and lithographed by Wm. 
Konecky Assoc., all of N.Y.C. The A 
bot Tree printed by Poole Bros... Ch 
cago, Ill.. placed third. 

Honorable mentions fell to The Cric/ 
et on the Hearth, a private publicatio 
by Typographic Service, Philadelphi 
Pa. This book is the first hard-bound 
fiction volume produced on the Inter- 
type Fotosetter. It was set by Typ 
and printed by the Independence Pre: 
of Philadelphia. Heritage Freedon 
printed by Wheelwright Litho. Co. o! 
Salt Lake City, Utah, won honorabl: 
mention also, along with the Time: 
Mirror Press-printed Gallery of West 
ern Painting. The latter San Francisco 
firm won similar honors last year. 

In the jacket division Crafton Graph 
ic Co. Inc., N.Y.C.. produced a second 
place winner for the Modern Museum 
of Art’s Matisse—His Art and His Pul 
lic. Honorable mention were won by 
the Concordia Publishing House print 
ing division for The Flood jacket. Third 
place in the jacket division was not sé 
lected. 


Celler Bill Temporarily Shelved 


Although its future is still undete: 
mined the Celler Bill, including prov 
sions for modifying the manufacturin 
clause of the U. S- Copyright Law, wa- 
voted on by the full House of Repr: 
sentatives Committee on the Judicia 
to the effect that it would be kept i: 
committee. It had been favorably r 
ported out of the sub-committee on Fe! 
28. The bill is designed for the U. S. 
compliance to new universal copyrig! 
convention. 


Morrow Acquires Barrows 


William Morrow & Co., 425 Fourt 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y.. has acquire: 
controlling stock in M. Barrows & Co 
114 E. 32 St. N.Y.C.. publishers « 
women’s interest publications — sinc: 
1904. Administrative offices will be c 
ordinated at the Morrow address in th 
near future. 
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20 out of 50 used BANCROFT’S 


The 20 titles illustrated are from the 
“50 BOOKS OF THE YEAR” 
Exhibition of 1951 


Sponsored by the 
American Institute of Graphic Arts 


ALBERT D. SMITH & CO., INC. 


A DIVISION OF JOSEPH BANCROFT & SONS COMPANY 


40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. > WOrth 4-5775 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. - Financial 6-3557 
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serving publishers large and small 


DESIGN 
COMPOSITION 


PRIN TING 


ai Book Manufacturing Company Inc. 


508 West 26th Street, New York :, 


WaAtkins 4-8181 
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(continued from page 21) 
manuscripts on the basis It-would-not- 
sell, but must justify their rejection 
with good reason which is difficult to 
make without making an enemy out of 
a potentially good author. 

There are 43 UPs in business with 8 
more expecting recognition this year. 


Production hocus-pocus 
C:nkwright illustrated the special prob- 
leis of production which can befall a 
designer in UP production. 

tem: Professor wanted dignified 
m mo slips with imprint “From the 
Chair of. 25° 
l2pt Granjon s.c. letterspaced. It was 
re ected. Four revises and two months 
la er with detailed attention to every 
ty eface available the printed memo 
s| ps appeared with 12pt Granjon s.c. 
le terspaced. 

tem: Architect designs memorial 
book; specifies 4 ft. height, 3 ft. width, 
bronze binding, parchment leaves each 
of different length. Result: 45 lbs. cov- 
er. 1” bulk, total weight 120 Ibs. 

ltem: Denver alumnus wants book 
lates for his collection of bullfighting 

‘ks; specifies 14” width, 3,” height, 

il shape to contain three lines of type 
jus a picture of a bull’s head. More 

icious designs would not please. Re- 

t one year later: Delivered as or- 


ed. 


Conkwright suggested 
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JOHN M. GETTLER 


? OO VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
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Boston’s Society of Printers, 
On N. Y. Pilgrimage 

Boston’s oldest graphic arts organiza- 
tion, The Society of Printers. founded 
in 1905 by William Dana Orcutt, Henry 
Lewis Johnson, Daniel Berkley Updike, 
C. C. Lane—to mention a few of its 
past distinguished members—have com- 
pleted plans for a spring New York 
tour on April 17. 

The Society, founded for the study 
and advancement of the Art of Print- 
ing, still maintains its eminence in the 
field of graphic arts and believes in 
keeping abreast of the times, hence 
the Society’s decision to go to New 
York for a spring refresher tour. Daniel 
Bianchi is president. 

Howard Wallingford, Vice President 
in charge of sales for The Tileston and 
Hollingsworth Paper Company, Boston. 
is chairman of the New York pilgrim- 
age committee assisted by Mr. Paul 
Bennett, Director of Typographic Lay- 
out for the Merganthaler Linotype 
Corp., New York, and Mr. Herbert E. 
Farrier, secretary of The Stevens-Nel- 
son Paper Co. of New York. 

On April 17. Thursday morning. 
members and their wives will visit the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. They 
will then attend a luncheon given for 
them by the Merganthaler Linotype 
Corp. in Brooklyn. After the luncheon. 
members will visit The Museum of 


Modern Art. 


On April 18, Friday morning, they 
will visit the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Friday noon they will be entertained 
at luncheon by American Type Found- 
ers, Inc. Following this luncheon, the 
party will visit The Grolier Club for 
tea. Mr. Carl Rollins, honorary mem- 
ber of the Society and retired Printer 
to the University of Yale. will be the 
Society’s host at The Grolier Club. 


The members and their wives attend- 
ing from Boston are: Jerome Anderson 
—Stonington Printing Co., Stonington, 
Conn., Morton H. Baker — Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass., Daniel B. 
Bianchi — President of the Society, 
Little Brown and Co., Boston, Mass., 
Charles Bowker—Plimpton Press, Nor- 
wood, Mass. and Mrs. Bowker, Ray- 
mond Daigle — Intertype Corporation, 
Boston, Mass., Burton Garber—Garber 
Printing Co., Lynn, Mass., Albert 
Getchell, Addison Getchell Law Print- 
ers, Boston and Mrs. Getchell, Donald 
Hager—president of Rapid Service 
Press, Boston and Mrs. Hager, Harold 
Hugo—general manager. Meriden Grav- 
ure Co., Meriden, Conn., Ronald W. 
Murray of Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. Mass., Burton L. Stratton—Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass. and Mrs. Stratton, Howard Wall- 
ingford, Tileston and Hollingsworth 
Paper Co., Boston, Mass. and Mrs. 
Wallingford. 


the Fact 


that so many of the 50 


Books were printed on 


Curtis paper is indica- 


tive of the continued 


excellence of our fine 


product. 


CURTIS Paper Company 


NEWARK 


CURTIS RAG 


DELAWARE 


- CURTIS ANTIQUE 


COLOPHON - STONERIDGE - TWEEDWEAVE 





PUBLISHERS' SERVICES 


BOOK COVER DIES 


SINCE 1885 


Becker Bros. Engraving Co. 
103 Lafayette Street . . . New York 





Specialists in Fine 


BOOK EDGE GILDING 


BIBLES * ALBUMS * DIARIES 
ADDRESS BOOKS °* ETC. 


THE BOOK GILD STUDIO 


No association or connection with any other firm. 


Gilders 
of 


Distinction 


334 BOWERY, NEW YORK. N. Y. © OREGON 3-——0750 
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PLASTI-KLEER?® TRANSPARENT COVERS 


TAILORED TO YOUR NEEDS 
@ Acetate Sheets reinforced with colored edging 
@ Book Jacket Covers with edging to match publishers’ wrappers 
@ Acetate Sheets prefolded or fla; 
@ Slip cases 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 68 E. Alpine Tay 


28 Newent? 
LAMINATORS, INC. 


LAMINATING e COATING 
Plastic Film @ Foils @ Paper e Fabrics 
“Let Us Solve Your Laminating Problems” 
243 Passaic Street, Newark 4, N. J. Humboldt 2-4000 





A Complete Packaging Service to the Book Industry 


—— SLIP-CASES 
= we” MIRO CONTAINER CO., INC. 
557 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, New York @ ULster 5-3040 


The New MAGNESIUM Dies For 


BOOK COVERS 
PROGRESSIVE BRASS DIE CO. 


118 West Pratt Street Baltimore 1, Maryland 
Telephone, MU 1045 
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ee nae BINDING CO., INC. 
601 West 26th Street, N. Y. 1 





For over 72 years, since 1878 


SUPERIOR INDEXING CORP. 


108-10 WEST 25 ST., NEW YORK 1,N.Y. 


TECHNICAL COMPOSITION Co. 


Scientific and Technical Gosk Printers 


470 ATLANTIC AVENUE, BOSTON I0, MASS. 


: OFFSET end LETTERPRESS 
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COLOR PRINTING ' ¥ 
CORPORATION : Catalogues 
216 West 18th St. N.Y. 11 $ ¥ 
CHelsea 3-9004 » Promotion Literature 


Book Jackets 
TURCK & REINFELD, INC. 


175 Bo 4 STREET, a. YORK 14, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE: WATKINS 4-4636 
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/y TEXT & COVER PAPERS: 


YOU'LL BE PROUD TO TURN OUT BOOKS WITH 


ie: Comenlex Lining Paper 


SOLD ONLY BY THE BEST DEALERS 


COMMERCIAL LINING PAPER CO. [== 


Samples on 
1104 PROSPECT AVE.—CLEVELAND, OHIO Request 


CROCKER SURFACED PAPERS 


Antique « Eggshell « Bulking 
Text Book « Bible and Coated Papers 


CROCKER, BURBANK PAPERS, INC. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


- GLATFELTER Paper 
PERKINS & SQUIER COMPANY 


225 W. 34TH ST., NEW YORE 
Agents for 
P. H. GLATFELTER CO. PUBLISHERS’ PAPERS 


HENLYN ENDLEAF 


IN STOCK — ON SEIDS 
31x42—110—Gr.31 35% x 46— 138 —Gr. 352 
34x 45—129—Gr.34 38 x50—160—Gr. 38 


HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
New York City 


M EAD PAPE RS 


Specialized text papers for all types of 
hard-bound books 


THE MEAD SALES COMPANY, INC. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 
Boston - Dayton - Chicago 
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PLASTIC COATING CORP. 


KIVAR No. 2 & KIVAR No. 5 
Pyroxylin Coated Bookbinding Material 


Holyoke, Mass. 





RISING PAPER COMPANY 


Bonds, 
Index Bristols and Weddings. 


HOUSATONIC ee MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Bookvertising Papers, 
Writings, 
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